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TUITION FOR NON-RESIDENTS 


Pupils residing outside the city limits are admitted to the 
Public Schools, as far as the accommodations will permit, upon the 
payment of the following tuition fees: 


Peo eeoChOOLM per yearend... dlc tn ore $100.00 

iieminar Schools per yearen, . eyes. 51.00 

RimoamenchOol. per year i... 4.60. ve teen 51.00 
; BOARD MEETINGS 


Stated meetings of the Board second Tuesday of each month 
at 8 p.m. Rooms, High School Building. Bills should be in 
the hands of the Clerk not later than the 28th day of the month 
preceding that in which bills are to be paid. 


SC HOOESSESSIONS 


eS OCI ee etd et. eee a From 8.30 a. m. to 2 p. m. 
Bee IMAGE CHOO LC 1. vc hie vw va ne anes From 8.30 a. m. to 2 p. m. 
BetiCee SCHOOL. 5 oes 5s ors ae ee eee From 8.30 a. m. to 2 p. m. 
BP Grtimity CIASSES. is... beck sis ee ele 8 From 8.30 a. m. to 2 p. m. 
BeimatyeociOol,.x....:..... From 9 to 11.45 a. m.; 1.00 to 3 p.m. 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 
On one-session days closes at 12.30 p. m. 


CALENDAR FOR 1921-22 


Fall Term— 
Begins Wednesday, September 7, 1921 
Ends Friday, December 23, 1921 


Winter Term— : 
Begins Tuesday, January 3, 1922 
Ends Friday, April 7, 1922 


- Begins Monday, April 17, 1922 
- Ends Friday, June 23, 1922 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISCURSEMENTS 
FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1922 


Balance: July Vygis ace cee eee ee $ 20,515 97 
RECEIPTS DURING YEAR 
Purchase. of Lands Fund... 22 oc eee $ 25,039 50 
Transferred from General Fund..... 6,458 00 
Transferred from Building, Repairs 
and, Furnishing -Pundiee ee oe pa LOO. 00 
—————$ 39,397 50 
Emerson School Addition Fund........ $12,120 23 
Transferred from Purchase of Land 
Bund: (9s as oe ee ae 500 00 
———— 12,620 23 
Building, Repair and Furnishing Fund.$ 267 54 
Transferred from General Fund...... 7,245 00 
————- _ 7,512 54 
Library (Fund ci. &. cena toe eee Oe ee 820 25 


Evergreen School Addition Fund...... $ 25,000 00 
Transferred from Building, Repairs 


and Purnishing) Funds sso 5,000 00 
——— 30,000 00 
Jetierson: School, Addition Fund’)... ene 10,000 00 
Manually l raining Pundsiac ee eee Ha a bo bY 
ieceived trom States. ee 5551031 
Transferred from General Fund..... 7,600 00 
————— 13,289 06 
General” Fund—bLess “Transter ng ce ee 493,636 54 
Total Receipts during School Year 
ended June 30, 1922..... cece eee nee nee ee 607,276 12 


$627,792 09 


DISBURSEMENTS DURING YEAR 


Purchase of Land, Pun@s-. oe $ 38,358 02 
Transferred to Emerson School Ad- : 
dition... Fund °..25. perpen ee 00 

——_—_——$ 38,858 02 
Emerson School Addition Fund....... $13,293212 
Transferred to General Fund........ 4,500 00. 
————— 17,793 12 

Building, Repair and Furnishing Fund: 

Transferred to Evergreen School 


Addition, Fund... uae. fear Lenk $ 5,000 00 
Transferred to Purchase of Land 
Band ®% 05 Set ae ee ee 7,900 00 
—§— 12,900 00 
Ribrary “Bund aivs. a. Pic ie eee 706 34 
Evergreen. School.Addition Fund: 20...4..0 2 14,602 17 
Manual Training: Funds... .... miee.cee ee ee 11,896 84 - 
General Fund—Per Schedule Attached........... 483,928 99 
Total Disbursements during School 
Year ‘ended June’.30, 1922.3. cee eee —_———— $580,685 48 
Balance, General and Other Funds, June 30, 1922............ 47.106 61 


$627,792 09 
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DETAILS OF DISBURSEMENTS FROM GENERAL 
FUND 


FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1922 


Cost of Instruction: 
Salaries—Superintendent, Principal, Supervi- 


Be aL CACIICTS Ayu woes das cecrks «cd ae $362,563 48 
WEE DOOKS eo0 6.0.5 os tice eg ated WE UIE AEN eae Ba Ro 8,200 23 
Educational Material, Supplies and Other Ex- 

ete ocr me TSE CUICTION.. 6... ost. ssc oe coe ees 16,689 07 
Maram Gse Ol NStructiOn .....;%..<fsceeebe css ————$387,452 78 

Auxiliary Agencies: 

Ree Ole TI CAlE Ns 06 sic once oa w oes wee cna $ 5,089 33 
GELS A eo PE 481 62 
rotamenuxiliary Agencies... ..5 6. cee. cc ecaweee es ————— 5,570 95 


Cost of Conducting School System: 
Educational Administration: 
Expenses of Superintendent’s and Principals’ 
ESS” ea ag RI Nila Ane eo eo aa aR $ 3,511 48 
Cost of Compulsory Attendance.............. 2,574 54 
Finanical Administration: 
Expenses of Office and Board of Education.. 9,113 96 


“ay Ts oe eS ge i er 1,036 15 
Total Cost of Conducting School System... —————-__ 16,236 13 
Cost of Operation of School Plant: 
Wages of Janitors, Engineers, etc............... $ 31,224 24 
Nawesoor Other EMployees. oo. co veces ees coe ce 172 31 
Pee one eo be ee ek Odes ssc ¥aks eedes 14,115 20 
Peumiy ater and Power 2.606653 odsceds eae cus 6,536 23 
Pet PeAtICTCALTARE. to. cies ccc sce cueceecccuee’ 280 52 
ORME en eet RE eh) Sa gi wots Calon Sieve’ w ated e Vale eel 10 03 
RMR TER ESOP CS ie, 2 Drea acco S do anes ccc sl) -Oj2/0 OO 
Peer ta EXPENSES). la eo. Losec ele wacwec ed eeas 142 73 
Total Cost of Operation of School Plant..... ————— 55,757 19 
Cost of Maintenance of School Plant: 
ONAN LS IS EST Cy $ 9,514 60 
Repairs, Replacements of Furniture and Equip- 
Re eel rie 5's vie cltid coats bs baialb eee kedews 7,429 00 
ae a Re She aie, 5d kc Go dieteie ob www 1,443 34 
Total Cost of Maintenance of School Plant.. ————— 18,386 94 
Capital Charges: 
ee eMC ATEE GLIA SG, < o.oo ie sais 'eie vob vig 0 0 nc bin-0g oF ans eQeees 525 00 
SM EMEPCG MR SCITICHUS: 6.5. cies ics oo S006 o oo Cocco pee sag eevee $483,928 99 


ARCHIBALD COX, President. 
FRANK J. HUBBARD, Secretary. 


As the result of the audit of the accounts of your Board for the 
year ended June 30, 1922, we hereby certify that we found all receipts 
duly entered, all disbursements properly authorized and: the above 
statement of Receipts and Disbursements correctly stated. 

C. D. GILES, & COMPANY, 
Accountants and Auditors. 
July 10, 1922. 
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REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


Board of Education, Plainfield, N. J. 

GENTLEMEN: I herewith submit to the citizens of Plainfield 
through you my thirtieth annual report of the Public Schools of 
the city. The general statistics are as follows: 


Total senrollmeénty vase. oe ee ee 6,092 
Avetage attendance. a.) 4. ce) 01 en 4,968 
Number of iteachersa.¢. 5.5 4s) ee 194 


The increase in enrollment is 334, which is a little greater than 
that of last year, indicating a steadily increasing growth of the city, 
since two years ago the annual increase was only 300. 

The High School increased about 150. The class promoted 
from the Grammar School is unusually large, showing that the in- 
crease in the High School next year will be even greater. In war 
time there was hardly any increase. The large increase of last year 
would seem to indicate that we have now returned to normal and 
that the demand for High School education is steadily increasing. 

The work of the year has gone forward with the usual effi- 
ciency and in a spirit of happy relationship between the school and 
the home which has made the work increasingly successful. 

There have been three particularly important events during 
the year. 

First, the purchase of a lot for a Junior High School in the 
eastern part of the city. This assures us of an excellent centrally 
located site with ample play grounds when the time arrives when it 
seems practicable to erect such a building: 

Second, the awarding of a contract for an eight-room addition 
to the Evergreen School, and | i 

Third, a contract for a fourteen-room and auditorium addi- 
tion to the Jefferson School. 

These: additions will do much to relieve the present pressure 
for accommodations, but with the annual increase of over 300 
pupils the relief will, of course, be only temporary. There will 
always be a demand for new accommodations. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS 


Practically no school report is complete without a discussion 
of school accommodations. It is rare that any city has enough 
school rooms to meet present needs to say nothing of future growth. 

Plainfield is like other cities in this respect. In the last twenty 
years there has been no time when there was a vacant school room 
for more than a few months. In spite of the recent completion of. 
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the Emerson School, there were in different schools approximately 
a thousand children on half-time this year and that number will be 
very largely increased the coming year. There are half-time classes 
in the Irving, Jefferson, Washington, Franklin and Lincoln Schools. 
Next year there will also be half-time classes in the Whittier, 
Bryant, and Emerson Schools. 

Contractors are now at work on a fifteen-room addition to the 
Jefferson School and an eight-room addition to the Evergreen. 
These new rooms should be ready for occupancy by the middle of 
the school year. By transferring classes we shall then be able to 
abolish half-time classes in the Whittier, Irving, Jefferson, and 
Washington, but the new classrooms will all be full and there will 
still be half-time classes in the Franklin, Bryant, Lincoln, and 
Emerson. 

It is apparent, therefore, that we should at once start on plans 
for another new school. 

What kind of a school should it be? All of our recent addi- 
tions have been for the relief of the lower grades. Meanwhile the 
higher grammar grades and the High School have been growing 
faster than any other part of the system, and are in great need of 
relief and of provision for further growth. It seems, therefore, 


- that the new school should be an Intermediate School, often called 


a Junior High School, to receive seventh and eighth grades, and 
the Freshman class from the High School. We already possess a 
school site on East Seventh Street. If we were to start next year 
with a building on this lot, it should be ready by September, 1924. 
At that time there will be 6 seventh and eighth grades in the 
Emerson (coming from the three school districts—Emerson, Lin- 
coln, and Bryant), four in the Evergreen, two from the Whittier, 
and six or eight classes of Freshmen attending the High School 
from the eastern part of the city. This would at once make a 
school of twenty classes. This plan will not only relieve the pres- 
sure for accommodations but it will enable us to do much more for 
the pupils in those higher grades than we are now able to do, by 
giving them a more adequate and modern equipment than we now 
have for the grammar grades. 


THE KINDERGARTEN 


Last winter some one introduced a bill in the Legislature to 
abolish the kindergarten, on the plea that the room was needed for 
the older children. Doubtless, the author of the bill knew little or 
nothing about kindergartens except that children are admitted to 
it at four years of age and that seemed to him too young an age 
for the State to be interested in them. 

The purpose of education is to help the child to make the most 

of himself when he reaches manhood, not simply in making money 
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but along lines that will make him of value to the State as a citizen. 

For most children there is no year of school life that is of 
more value along these lines than the kindergarten. It deals with 
the child when he is easily impressed and its management and oc- 
cupations are directly planned to give him strong moral instruction 
and develop his character along right lines. It trains him in co- 
operation with his fellows and teaches him regard for the rights 
of others. It teaches him patriotism and develops the true spirit of 
America and its institutions.. In fact, there is no other grade that 
is so powerful in the work of Americanization of foreigners, and 
the beauty of it is that it affects not only the children but the homes 
from which they come. 

It would be a sad day for New Jersey if such a backward step 
should ever be taken. Plainfield may well be proud of the fact that 
for over thirty years every one of its primary schools has had a 
kindergarten and all of its children have had an opportunity to 
enjoy its benefits. 

The opinion of three of our prominent men regarding the im- 
portance of the kindergarten may be of interest: 

“An opportunity to enjoy the advantages and happy experi- 
ences of the kindergarten is the birthright of every child, but there 
are still four million of our little ones for whom no kindergartens 
have been provided. The kindergarten not only recognizes the 
educational value of the early years of childhood,—but is an ideal 
preparation for the grades to follow, and for a higher, finer type 
of citizenship, for it expresses the spirit of America and its insti- 
tutions.” 

Joun J. TIGERT, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. 


“The kindergarten is a vital factor in American education, 
both for its direct work with young children in the kindergarten 
and for its influence on the care of children in the home. It ought 
to become a part of the public school system of every city, town 
and village in the country, and a sufficient number of classes should 
be maintained to give every child the pleasures and benefits of this 
training.” 

P: 8B: Crave 
Former U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


“I believe the kindergarten offers an effective means of train-\ 
ing very young children, preparing them for the studies to be | 
undertaken in the graded schools, and fostering a spirit of real | 
patriotism and Americanism.” 

Joun K. WEEKs, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 
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WHY HAVE A HIGH SCHOOL 


Now and then some one objects to the High School as a free 
public school. It is maintained that pupils who attend should pay 
for their tuition. 

Such an objection reminds one of the old English king who 
sat in his chair on the seashore and ordered, the rising tide not to 
touch the hem of his robe; but the tide went on rising as if there 
were no king. 

So, the tide of High School education goes on rising, regard- 
less of all objection; because the people demand it. Modern con- 
ditions of life make it a necessity. Objections of those who have 
no children to send to the High School cannot check the tide. 

When the Plainfield High School was organized fifty years 
ago, there were but two or three such schools in the whole state of 
New Jersey. Today there are 137; 73,000 boys and girls attend 
High School in New Jersey. How many of these pupils would 
attend High School if they were tuition schools? For 28 years 
there has been a new high school organized somewhere in the 
United States each day. Not ony that, but the attendance has 
grown enormously, Twenty years ago the enrollment of the Plain- 
field High School was 234. Now it is about one thousand. 

The change in pupils and the character of the work is equally 
remarkable. Originally the school drew its pupils almost entirely 
from the homes of culture and learning. It was intended mainly to 
prepare pupils for entrance to higher institutions of learning. The 
course of study was narrow and formal, chiefly classical. Today 
the pupils come from every kind of home, even from the home that 
is supported by grants from the poor fund. Some of the most 
eager pupils are from homes where the parents can speak no Eng- 
lish. While the school still prepares hundreds for work in higher 
institutions, it does far more than that; it gives other hundreds a 
general training that increases their earning power and gives them 
a better equipment for citizenship and for home making. 

Fifty years ago a man could make headway and win success 
with but little education. Today the complexities and competi- 
tions of life have so enormously increased that it requires much 
larger education to win success, and the High School is being more 
and more recognized as furnishing the tools to win it. The more 
this is recognized the larger the stream of pupils that enter the 
High School. Some of the older men in the various professions 
had no High School training; but, no professional school today 
will accept an applicant without it, and even schools for nurses 
require at least one year of High School. 

No class of homes has a monopoly of brains, The child from 
the home of poverty often has more potential value to the world in 
him than those from homes of wealth. It is for the higher interest 
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of the State that brains wherever found should receive the highest 
development. To restrict the means of getting this development 
to those only who have the money to pay for it, by charging tuition 
in the High School, would in the end entail great loss not only to 
many individuals but to the State which would lose the added pro- 
duction, the added power of those that failed to make the most of 
themselves because denied the High School privilege. 

In recognition of this fact, the school law makes it obligatory 
to furnish free High School education to every child in the State. 
If any school board does not maintain such a school the law com- 
pels it to pay tuition for its children in some other town and permit 
them free transportation to such a school. 


DOES HIGH SCHOOL LESSEN WORTH OF CHILDREN ? 


Critics of the High School say that it trains its pupils away 
from mechanical labor. They seek the “white collar jobs.” 

It is a debatable question, whether the High School produces 
this result or the home conditions and other influences lead the boy 
to go to High School to fit himself to obtain such a job. Certainly 
there is nothing in the High School training itself that produces 
that result. 

But, granting that the High School boy does seek a white 
collar job, is it anything against him? High School graduates do 
invariably find work and do it successfully. Their wages average 
higher than those of boys that do not get High School training. 
When hard times come they do not seem to be thrown out of a job 
any more than the mechanics. In a word, the world demands that 
kind of work. Why then should we hold it against the boy or the 
school if he chooses that kind of business? Isn’t the work just as 
honorable as that of a mechanic? It is true that some boys go 
into business who would have made better success as a mechanic; 
but it is just as great a misfortune for a boy to become a mechanic 
when he would have won more success as a business man or in a 
profession. 

After all, the main thing is to impress on the boy that it is his 
duty to do something, the thing he is best fitted to do, and to do i# 
well. Every good High School is trying, in season and out, to 
impress this principle on its pupils; and the record of the Plainfield 
graduates shows that our High School is doing the work. 


THE JUNIOR HIGH} SCHOOL 


In the early school systems there was not much distinction 
between the elementary school and the high school. In fact the 
early high schools were called grammar schools and covered much 
that is now done in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 

In due time as public school systems were developed the pres- 
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ent custom arose of grouping preparatory work in eight grades, 
which we call elementary, and the higher work in four grades, 
which we call high school. Each year has made the distinction 
between the two sharper and sharper, and this has resulted in the 
loss of many pupils who have dropped out at about the age of' 
fourteen or fifteen, unable to cross the gap between the elementary 
school and the high school. 

Dissatisfaction with results of the present system has led to 
many experiments in attempts to devise a better system. The most 
promising of these is the Junior High School as it is called. Per- 
haps Intermediate School would be a better name since it comes 
between the elementary school and the high school. 

Its plan is to bring the seventh and eighth grades of the gram- 
mar school and the Freshman class of the High School together and 
manage them as one school with discipline and courses of study 
different from the grammar school. Such a school system then 
has six years in elementary school, three years in junior high 
school, and three years in senior high school, which is commonly | 
called the 6-3-3 plan. 

The Junior High School provides three types of education,— 
literary courses suited to those pupils who intend to go on to 
higher schools after graduation from High School, business courses 
leading up to office work, and vocational or industrial courses par- 
ticularly adapted to those children whose bent is along manual lines. 

The classification of the school makes it possible to promote by 
subjects instead of by grades and to change pupils from one course 
to another as their needs may require. The industrial courses 
make it possible for some children to find that they are best fitted 
for the skilled trades and for others to find that they are not suited 
to that kind of work and, as a result of the differentiated courses in 
the Junior School, the selection of courses in the Senior School 
will be more intelligently made and, therefore, the work of the 
pupil will be more successful. 


What defects in the present system make this change desirable? 


1. At present there is a large loss of pupils who drop out in 
the 7th and 8th grades without completing the grammar school. 
Then there is another dropping out between the Grammar School 
and the High School. After the pupils get into the High School 
there is a large dropping out in the Freshman class. The change 
is so great between the Grammar and the High School that they 
cannot survive it. It is desirable, if possible, to formulate some 
plan that will hold more of these children in school. | 

2. When children reach the age of 12 0r 13 there is a marked 
change in their nature. The boy of 12 is very different from the © 
boy of 10. His ideas, his impulses, desires, and ambitions are 
different and he needs different treatment, different work, different 
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amusements. When this change comes the boy is in the 6th or 
7th grade; but in the ordinary school the 7th and &th grades go 
on with pretty much the same work, in the same way that the boy 
has had in the six years before. Being grouped with younger 


children, his discipline has to be much the same. Is it any wonder © 


that many children who do not have intellectual instincts lose in- 
terest and drop out? 

3. The child reaching the age of 12 needs something new. 
His nature craves it. The purpose of education is twofold: 
First, to give the child a command of the tools of knowledge, 
“reading, writing, and arithmetic’; second, to give him a broader 
view of the world, to make him desire knowledge, to prepare him 
to meet the problems of life, to fit him for citizenship. ‘The first 
purpose can be pretty well accomplished in the first six years of 
school ; it involves endless repetition and drill. The second purpose 
is accomplished in the older years of the child and requires dif- 
ferent methods. There should be much less drill, much less per- 
sonal direction by the teacher. The pupil should be thrown more 
on his own resources and led to a larger exercise of initiative. As 
it is now, in most schools, the 7th and 8th grades treat the same 
subjects and in pretty much the same way as the lower grades. 

4. Ifa child is going to learn a language it is pretty gener- 
ally agreed that the younger he begins, the better. The present 
school system puts this off until he enters the High School. 

5. At present there is a sharp break in most school systems 
between the Grammar School and the High School. The High 
School uses no books that the Grammar School uses. It treats 
most subjects in a different way from that used in the Grammar 
School. The attitude of the school and the discipline toward the 
pupil is different. In many cases this difference simply overwhelms 
the pupil when he enters High School. He cannot get his bear- 
ings. He does not make good and drops out. 


What are the advantages of a Junior High School? 


I. By the separate grouping it enables us to give the child 
that difference in subjects and management that his changing 
nature at that age requires. 

2. It gives the child a broader opportunity. It brings him in 
touch earlier with subjects that are now kept from him until he 
reaches the High School. He may begin languages at a more suit- 
able age. 

3. By a larger, more diversified manual training equipment 
we are able to bring pupils more widely in touch with the various 
interests of life; we are able to make a stronger appeal to the child 
who is hand-minded rather than book-minded and so help more 
boys and girls to find themselves. 

4. By grouping together the children of these ages from the 
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various schools we are able to give them more suitable discipline 
and create more stimulus than when they are in the smaller schools. 
We can bring the instructions and management closer to that of the 
High School. We can dovetail High School subjects and methods 
into those of the Grammar School and so bridge over and make 
more easy and natural the transition to the High School. 

5. It will give greater opportunity for meeting the needs of 
the individual child. Nature has not made all children alike. Equal 
education does not mean the same education. We need to discover 
the individual tastes and aptitudes and powers of each child and 
train and develop the child along those aptitudes. The more flexi- 
ble organization of the Junior High School will enable us to do 
this better. 

6. The result of these changes should be to hold the pupils 
longer in school. By changing methods to accord more with the 
nature of the child at that age, by the introduction of new subjects, 
by broadening his touch with life, by smoothing the transition to 
the High School, it is found that children keep their interest in 
school better and are more successful and, therefore, there is less 
loss by dropping out. 

7. tis more economical. The carrying out of these changes 
requires a better school equipment than is now given the ordinary 
Grammar School. There must be a better provision for gymna- 
siums, more shops for manual training and industrial arts, for 
cooking and sewing; science rooms and commercial rooms and 
libraries. These things will be surely required to meet the advanc- 
ing ideas of education for the older children; but to furnish them 
for all school buildings will be very expensive. By grouping the 
seventh and eighth grades in a Junior High School, we can furnish 
these things in one central plant and omit them in the schools in- 
tended only for pupils in the grades. 

8. It makes it possible to more effectively provide the pupils 
with information about the world’s work, its opportunities and 
conditions for success and the various fields of work. It gives 
better opportunities for aiding the pupil in judging occupations, in 
planning future careers, in choosing High School courses to pre- 
pare for those careers. 

9g. In Plainfield, at least, it will put off the building of a new 
High School. The present High School building is now full. 
With an increase of 150 to 200 pupils annually it is but two or 
three years before new school accommodations will be imperatively 
needed. Excluding tuition pupils may relieve the pressure a year 
or two but it only postpones the matter a little while. By building 
a Junior High School the freshmen will be taken out of the build- 
ing and so postpone for some years longer the need of new ac- 
commodations for that school. 
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OUR PRESENT NEED 


We have now reached the point in Plainfield where it is 
necessary to meet this question squarely. 

The Board of Education has already adopted the plan of 
erecting at some time in the future two Junior High Schools, one 
at a central point in the east end and another in the west end, each 
to receive the seventh and eighth grades in its section and to hold 
them through the Freshman year of the High School, graduating 
from these schools to the central High School for the last three 
years of the High School course. 

Conditions indicate that plans should be prepared at once for 
the school in the east end. The additions to the Jefferson and the 
Evergreen Schools will do away with most of the present half- 
time classes in that section of the city. It will, however, leave 
half-times classes in the Emerson and Lincoln Schools with every 
other school in the city full and no room for growth anywhere. 
But the schools are increasing by the addition of over 300 pupils 
a year, which if assembled in one place would require the addition 
of nine or ten classrooms to accommodate them. This means’ that 
to keep up with our needs we must build a twenty-room school 
every two years. 

The building of a Junior High School in the east end would 
take classes from the Emerson, Evergreen, Whittier, and High ~ 
Schools. This would give room for growth in each of those build- 
ings. It would also permit relief in the Bryant and Lincoln Schools 
by transfer. Taking the Freshman classes out of the High School 
would give room for growth in that school. 


' 
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THRIFT 


Americans are proverbially a nation of spendthrifts. The 
war showed us what enormous amounts they could save if they 
were interested in doing so, and one of the conclusions that far- 
seeing educators have arrived at is that: 

“Modern education must include thrift instruction if it is to 
be fully educative.” 

At a recent meeting of the commissioners of education of the 
various states of the Union, the importance of the new line of 
instruction was expressed in the adoption of the following 
statements : 

“Instruction in simple economic principles and practices in 
thrift are vitally needed in the schools because the prevalent ex- 
travagance and waste in American life threaten to undermine the 
economic independence and civic virtue of American citizenship. 
Habits of popular saving will create universal capital, develop 
financial independence, and tend to a more even distribution of 
wealth. 
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“The school is the most fundamental and logical place through 
which to disseminate such practical and fundamental knowledge 
as 1s necessary to the welfare of all the people. Therefore, we 
recommend that thrift education be made a part of the regular 
instruction of all schools, either as a separate course, or correlated 
with kindred subjects. 

“As a method of furthering the practice of saving money and 
of applying the principles of safe investment, school saving sys- 
tems should be worked out. It is not enough that students should 
merely be encouraged to save money. They should be given a 
practical opportunity in the schools to invest their savings. 

“It is the opinion of the committee that thrift education has 
‘come into the American school system to stay; that henceforth it 
is not to be sought as a mere by-product of educational processes, 
but will take its place with the other standard subjects in the school 
as a great objective of education. 

“We therefore recommend the new thrift education to State 
superintendents of public instruction and urge its prompt adop- 
tion, by all the State and local educational systems of the United 
States. 

“We appeal for this enrichment of the course of study 
through thrift instruction on the ground that it is an imperative 
educational need and a sound educational policy. If the Ameri- 
can school is to prepare its students for the practical responsibili- 
ties of life it must assume the task of teaching the problems of life 
and of giving the instruction and the experience necessary to fit 
young people for the business of living.” 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


Some one criticised Manual Training the other day because 
it does not give a boy command of a trade. The critic evidently 
did not know that Manual Training is not intended to do that and 
could not do it in the time given to it. This criticism suggests the 
general lack of understanding of the work and aims of the various 
forms of industrial education in school systems. There are four 
types of industrial schools—trade schools, vocational schools, 
manual training and continuation schools. 


TRADE SCHOOLS 


The Trade School is professedly a school for giving the pupil 
command of some one trade which he desires to follow as his call- 
ing. Evidently, since there are so many trades, the scope of this 
school must be very wide-in order to give the pupil a large range 
of choice in selecting his life occupation. In each trade its instruc- 
tion must be definite and intensive and the pupil must do actual 
work. The carpenter must construct houses ; the brick layer must 
lay actual walls; the machinist must make commercial articles. 
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There are but few such schools. The cost is large unless 
there is a community at hand to absorb its products. The most 
notable, perhaps, is Tuskeegee, where the pupils make practically 
everything and perform all services needed by its large community. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


The Vocational School aims to fit its pupils for industrial 
work but not to furnish journeymen for definite trades. Its pur- 
pose is to give the pupil practical experience in the operations of 
some general trade but particularly to teach him the principles 
and knowledge that lie back of the manual work, so that he shall 
be more than the ordinary mechanic. 


While not fully prepared to do the work of a skilled work- 


man in any trade, the graduates are fitted to take up the work 
understandingly and to make rapid progress. It is not satisfied to 
give the pupil mere experience in handling material; it strives to 
broaden his outlook, to teach him to look for causes, to study 
effects, to work understandingly, to have the ambition to improve 
whatever he undertakes. In a word, it aims not merely to train 
the hand ; but especially to develop the mind along industrial lines. 
| These schools: vary somewhat according to the nature of the 
industries in the community in which they are situated, The County 
Vocational School in Perth Amboy pays much attention to the 
manufacture of clay products and to chemical industries which are 
so large a factor in the industrial life of that section, while the 
vocational school at New Brunswick tends more toward the 
machine industries of that city. In a rural county, the work would 
be more along agricultural lines. 

While the industrial field covered by the vocational school is 
much narrower than that of the Trade School, still, it requires an 
extensive shop with equipment for quite a variety of trades. The 
cost of equipment and maintenance and the limited, patronage put 
it beyond the reach of the small city. In New Jersey they are 
being established mainly as County Schools open to any resident 
of the County, our neighboring county, Middlesex, having two 
such schools. As yet, Union County has none. 


THE CONTINUATION SCHOOL 


The Continuation School is the newest member of the family. 
The law compels boys and girls who go to work between the ages 
of 14 and 16 to spend one day a week in school, and half that day 
must be in work of an industrial nature. Evidently, in that brief 
time, the school can do little in teaching a trade. The aim of the 
school can be best expressed perhaps by saying that it tries to help 
the pupil to make more of himself. The school strives to bring 
the pupil in touch with as many phases of life as possible. It 
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studies his personal inclinations and interests and strives to arouse 
an ambition along some one line, to help him to find himself. As 
many of the pupils are in so-called ‘““Dead end occupations” that 
have no future, effort is made to prepare them and lead them into 
lines having more promise as a life vocation. At the same time it 
strives to interest them in civic affairs, to arouse interest in things 
that will make them better citizens, to create a new desire to self 
improvement. In its work with the girls it gives especial atten- 
tion to acquaintance with those things that go to the making and 
management of a good home, and the creation of womanly ideals. 

If wisely conducted, this school has the opportunity of doing a 
most valuable work because its children are so largely those who 
have dropped out of school because of lack of interest or because 
they were not making good. With many of them it may be able 
to create new ambition, new hope, new self respect, and increased 
usefulness. 


MANUAL TRAINING 


Manual Training we have had with us a long time. Each year 
increases its efficiency, and yet many a business man finds fault 
with it because it does not send him trained workers for his shops. 
, It cannot do this and if it undertook it its usefulness would be 

much narrowed. It requires only two hours time of the pupil each 
week. Manifestly, but little can be done toward teaching a trade 
in that time. But, with that limited time required all pupils can 
take the work. If the time were increased sufficiently to make it 
effective in preparing children for trades it would necessarily shut 
out the children who do not desire a trade, and this would be a 
distinct loss to them. 
', If the purpose is not to prepare for a trade, what is it? It 1s 
three-fold. | | 

_. First, the mind is developed not only by what we think but by 
what we do. True education involves not only increased ability to 
think but also increased skill in the use of the hand. For genera- 
tions instruction appealed solely to the mind. The child was not 
called upon to do anything. If he started something on his own 
initiative he was punished for it. It is now recognized that educa- 
tion is advanced by having the child do something and that many 
valuable mental traits may be developed by having the child con- 
struct things wth the aid of tools. Therefore, the best schools 
everywhere have well developed manual training courses. 

Second, children are of two classes, book-minded—those that 
find interest and succeed in book work—and hand-minded, those 
that do not take to book work but are more interested in making 
things. The school of the past dealt almost entirely with book 
knowledge. The child who was hand-minded lost interest in it 
and failed to make good. His needs were not recognized. He 
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dropped out before he got to the top. Manual Training is in- 
tended to appeal particularly to this class. It gives the child some- 
thing he likes and affords an outlet for his constructive instincts. 
Above all it gives him something which he can do well and thereby 
restores his self respect and pride which has suffered through his 
failures in book work. It undoubtedly holds many pupils in school 
longer. It also helps many pupils to discover what they are best 
fitted to do. 

Third, a very important aim is to give all children familiarity 
with the ordinary tools and some skill in their use. Whatever 
a man may do in life it is certainly of value to him to know how 
to use a hammer, a saw, a plane, a chisel, a pair of pliers. It is 
of value to the woman to know how to use a needle and the 
various household utensils. 

While the development of mechanical skill is not the main 
thing with most children, the annual exhibit of school work 
shows that very many children do develop a skill that gives the 
things they make a very high commercial value. 

From the lowest grade up to the High School, all children 
take the work. From the moment the child enters school, he is 
given something to do with his hands. Starting with paper and 
pencil and scissors the work increases in difficulty as the child’s 
age increases. In the fifth grade the work for boys and girls 
begins to separate, the girls being led along the lines of women’s 
special industries. At present the work covers carpentry, cab- 
inet making, pattern making, forging, woodworking, moulding, 
machine shop work, electrical work, art metal work, basketry, 
pottery, jewelry, modeling, leather work, mechanical, architect- 
ural and freehand drawing, cooking, sewing, millinery, and house- 
hold arts in general. In the grades the work is required of all 
pupils; but in the High School the work is optional and more 
time is given to it. The work is also gone into more thoroughly. 


SCHOOL PLANNING 


Like most of the smaller cities, Plainfield’s school system, 
as far as buildings and their location are concerned, has grown 
without any definite scheme or plan, as different sections happen 
to be developed. It seems time to adopt some definite plan for 
size and location of buildings as a guide for the future. 


The following principles are advocated by many authorities. 


1. The schools should be organized in three groups, the 
6—3—3 plan, as it is called. The first six grades form one group 
called the elementary. The 7th and 8th grades and the High 
School Freshmen form the second group called the Junior High 
School. The Sophomore, Junior and Senior classes form the 
_ third group called the Senior School. These three groups should . 
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have separate buildings and different rules should be used in deter- 
mining their location and planning. The Senior School may well 
be only one school to serve the whole city as we now have it. 
The Intermediate Schools should be so located as to be approxi- 
mately two or three miles apart. The Plainfield Board has 
adopted this plan in determining the location of a Junior High 
School at a central point in the East Side and another at a central 
point in the West Side. As the city grows, it will undoubtedly be 
necessary to erect another in the southern part of the city, which 
will give the three schools an ideal location relative to each other. 

2. The elementary schools, receiving the smaller children, 
should be not more than a mile apart, so that the pupils will have 
not more than a half a mile to walk. The narrowness of our city 
limits has made the location of our present schools quite closely 
according to these principles. 

The Jefferson School is a little more than a half mile from 
the Irving; the Irving a little less than a half mile from the 
Washington; the Washington four-fifths of a mile from the 
Franklin; the Franklin three-fourths of a mile from the Ever- 
green and three-fifths of a mile from the Bryant; the Bryant a 
half a mile from the Lincoln; and the Lincoln three-fourths of a 
mile from the Emerson. From the Emerson to the city line is 
three-fifths of a mile; from the Irving to the city line one half 
mile; from the Jefferson to the city line a little less than a mile, 
There is a small section of the city near the Dunellen line 
that is more than a half mile from any school; also a section in 
the south part near Elizabeth Street; but these sections are as 
yet not much occupied. Another section in the heart of the 
Netherwood district south of the railroad is more than half a 
mile from any school. This section is quite well built up and is 
growing, so that the next elementary school should, doubtless, be 
erected in that section. Other than these three small sections, 
our children are well accommodated by the schools as now located. 

3. Size of Buildings. The question of additional accommo- 
dations to meet the growth of the schools is, therefore, one of 
size of buildings rather than location. How large should an ele- 
mentary building be? Experience seems to show that it should 
accommodate from 800 to 1,200 pupils. Anything less than 800 
is not economical. It costs practically as much for janitors, prin- 
cipals and other general expenses for a building for 400 as for 
one for 800. In erecting the building the cost for toilets, audi- 
torium, playrooms, and general features, and for school grounds, 
is about the same. 

While our present buildings seemed liberal when they were 
erected there are none of them that are thoroughly economical 
under present conditions. The enlargement of the Jefferson 
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will make it a twenty-three room building, accommodating about 
800 pupils. The Evergreen when completed will have twenty-one 
rooms. These two, therefore, will reach practically the lower 
limit of economy. With the others it is a question of the practi- 
cability of enlargement to the economical size. 

Unfortunately, when these other buildings were built we 
did not appreciate the value of school yards and in no case 
are they large enough to permit such enlargement without con- 
siderably increasing the size of the school lot. The Irving School 
has 10 rooms and could be enlarged to 22 or 24 by purchasing the 
land almost through to Third Street, involving the removal of 
three houses. The present building is fairly good although the 
rooms are small and the ventilation old. 

The Washington School is one of our best buildings, modern 
in its appointments and fire-proof. It now has 13 rooms, and the 
plan is such that it could very well be enlarged te 21-25 rooms, 
but this would require buying the houses back of it on Spooner 
Avenue, five in number, which would be somewhat expensive. 
This should undoubtedly be done at some time in the future, but 
it is a serious question whether before that we should not erect 
a new building to take care of the growth in the Elizabeth Street 


section, planning it at the start for enlargement to 25 rooms, ue 


acquiring a large school ground at the start. 


The Franklin School has small rooms, poor ventilation, ive 


small auditorium, and its plan is not good for putting on addi- 
tions. ‘The same criticisms apply to the nearby Whittier build- 
ing even more’strongly. The Stillman, which is in the yard with 
the Franklin, is not suitable for ordinary class work though’ it 


serves. very well for the opportunity classes that now occupy it, - 


since they never have more than 15 pupils in a class. The’ only 
thing that can be done here is to buy most of the rest of the 
block, build a new school facing Madison Avenue; then do away 
with the other three schools. This would” involve providing. a 
smaller building somewhere else for the Opportunity School. 
This is an expensive proposition, but it is probably the most eco- 
nomical plan to follow. It seems necessary to have a school’ itt 
that section; but the section is already’so well built up that no: 
school eround of pee Size. can be purchased without: peels: 
even more houses. a 

- The: Bryant is a ten-room building, much like the Frankditi: 
Considering that.a building of less than 22 rooms is not economi-' 
cal, itis very doubtful whether the Bryant should ever be enlarged. 
It has practically none of the requirements of a-modern building 
and would ‘require so much moré than the mere’ addition of 
twelve classrooms: that it” WOURE seem better to bee an Meet 
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The Lincoln School is somewhat better. The rooms are 
larger and it is possible that by recasting the windows it could 
be made a part of a large building, and modern requirements of 
lighting rooms from one side could be met. This would require, 
however, the purchase of considerable additional land. 


SUMMARY 


The school system of Plainfield for the future, then, re- 
quires a central high school, two Junior high schools to accommo- 
date ten or twelve hundred pupils each, one in the east side and 
one in the west, with possibly in the more distant future a third 
in the southern part of the city; new elementary schools of 25 
or 30 rooms in the Netherwood district and in the Elizabeth 
Street neighborhood, these two schools to start with 12 or 14 
rooms but so planned as to be easily doubled in size. Then the 
creation of similar schools, by enlargement of new buildings, in 
the Irving, Washington, Franklin, Bryant and Lincoln districts. 
The urgent part of this plan is the two Intermediate schools 
which will both be needed within five years. Then will follow 
not long after the creation of a big school in the Washington 
district and the new school in Necierocd: 

If the Jersey Central secures arrangements whereby it can 
handle its passengers in New ork City without the interven- 
tion of a ferry boat, these problems will probably demand a. 
solution much more speedily. ye 

It always seems a hard proposition to discard a school 
building. They are well constructed and look so well from the: 
exterior that few people except those connected with education 
know how far below modern requirements some of-them are. 
The Stillman School has served the children of the city for oe 
years; the Franklin for 39 years; the Bryant for 39; the Irving 
for 34. What great changes have taken place in almost all of 
our ideas and customs within the life of the newest of these build- 
ings, 34 years! The change in school requirements is equally 
great. A good deal of. money has been spent on these older 
buildings to improve them. Still they are far from equalling the 
schools Be are being built pee Some Beers ie ek they. 
as the size of rooms and lighting. 2 

In business. the manufacturer oft-times scraps a machine 
that is in fine working order because a more efficient one has 
been made. He saves in product by throwing away the old 
machine. Again, the business man estimates the life of a machine 
at a certain number of years. When it has served that number of 
years it has done its work and can be scrapped without loss. 
Isn’t this equally true of buildings? In case of some of these 
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older buildings when the time comes to consider further accom- 
modations, it may be wise to start entirely anew. If so, it should 
cause no regret because they have served their expected term, 
and, if it were a business building, the estimate for depreciation 
would long since have covered its cost. 

A wise policy demands that when a school building is erected 
it should be as nearly up-to-date in architecture and equipment 
as it is possible to make it. It will be used by children forty or 
fifty years. A few thousand dollars spent for efficiency or 
beauty, spread over that long period of use, figures very small. 


THE VALUE OF UNIVERSAL EDUCATION 


One of the great lessons taught us by the war is the great 
national value of full, adequate universal education. This idea 
is most effectively presented in the words of the English Commis- 
sioner of Education: 

“That nation which, after the war, employs the best teachers 
with the highest pay and as a part of the best school system will 
be the best governed and therefore the greatest nation. Of that 
I am absolutely certain. No people which does not respect edu- 
cation will demand and support good government, and if there 
is not a vital impulse running through its education the people 
of no nation can be expected to respect it. | 

“T believe, and an increasing number of other people are 
beginning to believe, that education lies at the root of happi- 
ness for every people. Worthy education is impossible where 
inferior teaching forces are employed, and only inferior teaching 
forces can be secured where inferior pay is offered. Where 
teaching is inferior good government can not be expected.”— 
H. A. L. Fisher, Minister of Education for Great Britain. 

The liberal and kindly spirit in which the Plainfield Board 
of Education deals with its teachers has enabled us to retain our 
corps almost unbroken except for the resignations due to mar- 
riage or home demands. This is of great value to the schools in 
keeping up the efficiency and in perpetuating the ideals of the 
Plainfield Schools which make them so attractive. It also enables 
us to obtain a high type of teacher in filling vacancies and in 
adding new teachers to meet the growth of the schools, 


Respectfully submitted, 


H. M. Maxson, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
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REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF MANUAL AND 
FINE ARTS 


Dr. H. M. Mason, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Plainfield, N. J. 
DEAR SIR: 
Following is my report of the Manual and Fine Arts work 
for the year 1921-22: 


The usual interest and high standard of workmanship has 
been maintained in this department during the past year. Our 
ever increasing enrollment is now becoming somewhat of a prob- 
lem. This year it was found necessary to eliminate Mifty per 
cent of the fifth grades from manual training activities and it 1s 
doubtful if we shall be in a position to take care of any of them 
next year, due to the decentralizing of the Grammar grades which 
will make it necessary for the teachers to spend more time in 
going to various schools. Under the present conditions there are 
two courses open for us: One would be to engage an additional 
man to help with the elementary shopwork and a teacher for the 
sewing and cooking; the other is to eliminate some of the lower 
erades from this special work as the enrollment increases. In 
view of the fact that manual arts work has passed the transi- 
tional stage and is now considered by all educational authorities 
to be an important part of every boy’s and girl’s general educa- 
tion it seems that all grades ought to partake in it. On the other 
hand, in view of the present economic conditions and the fact 
that we are now thinking in terms of a Junior High School which 
will mean a complete reorganization of our entire system, it 
might be more advisable to follow the latter course and to man- 
age the best we can with our present corps of teachers until such 
time as our future policies can be more clearly defined. 

THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AS A SOLUTION TO THE MANUAL ARTS 


PROBLEM 


Several lectures given on the Junior High School at our 
Parent-Teachers Associations have been the means of creating 
much interest in this new -form of school organization. <A 
number of the associations have at the conclusion of these talks 
made resolutions, pledging their support to the Junior High 
School movement when the time comes for our Board to take 
action. 

Besides centralizing the academic and manual arts work of 
the 7th, 8th, and gth years, such a school would have many’ ad- 
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vantages—not least among them being the opportunity for voca- 
tional guidance work. Dr. Faunce, President of Brown Univer- 
sity, recently made the statement that 25 per cent of college stu- 
dents choose the wrong gate-way to life in entering college. 
Much of the uncertainty, limited range of vision, and lack of 
clear-cut thinking in the choice of a life career can be directly 
traced to the inadequate methods of our present system of 
organization—the 8—4 plan. 

Plainfield is fortunate in having some of the features of the 
Junior High School. Our conservative policy in not putting up 
the Junior High School shingle before we are ready will un- 
doubtedly result in a much better type of school than would 
otherwise have been possible. The formulative stage of the 
Junior High School is rapidly passing. Its place in a scheme of 
education is now verified by actual experience. It is the only 
solution to the Manual Arts problem and the education of the 
adolescent child. 


FIRST, SECOND, THIRD AND FOURTH GRADE HANDWORK 


With Miss Bennett’s valuable assistance the work of the 
first four grades continues to grow. We are gradually develop- 
ing a definite course of study in these grades which is resulting 
in much more efficient work being accomplished. The rooms 
that we are equipping in our new additions will be the means of 
still further improving our elementary industrial arts. 


ELEMENTARY COOKING 


During the past year most of the cooking has been confined 
to the seventh and eighth grades and part of the sixth. Now 
that we are going to equip the Emerson and Jefferson Schools 
with domestic science rooms it will be possible for all of the 
sixth grades to partake in this work as well as the seventh and 
eighth grades. The domestic science work is made very practical 
and is much liked by the pupils who have an opportunity to 
engage in it. One of the objectives is appreciation rather than 
actual skill in the cooking of foods. 


ELEMENTARY SEWING 


The grade sewing continues to be very popular. In some 
cases dresses have been made by fifth grade children. Under 
the new plan each child is advanced as rapidly as her ability 
permits. In some of the schools lack of a suitable room in which 
to do this work has been a considerable handicap. The Emerson, 
Evergreen and Jefferson Schools will shortly be able to use the 
elementary industrial arts room for this purpose which will be 
the'means of facilitating the work. 


io 


ELEMENTARY MANUAL TRAINING 


A high degree of interest has been maintained in this work 
throughout the year in spite of the fact that it is somewhat restricted 
due to the time element. So far as possible all formal work is 
confined to the lower grades. Just as soon as the fundamental 
processes have been mastered, pupils are allowed to choose their 
own projects. This scheme creates a much greater interest and 
is of sound educational value when properly organized. 


HIGH SCHOOL MANUAL ARTS 


Our High School shops are now run on the basis of short 
unit courses dealing with minimum essentials, followed by diver- 
sified activities. They give each pupil an opportunity to work on 
projects that are of interest to him and within his ability to 
execute. Radio sets have proven to be very popular this year. 
Over 150 sets have been made in our elementary and High School 
shops. Projects of this type are of considerable value from the 
standpoint of developmental work. 

Another feature that deserves mentioning is the making of 
several phonograph cabinets by pupils of the Industrial Arts 
course. These cabinets are unusually good, both in design and 
construction. 


M'ACHINE SHOP WORK 


We are gradually developing a worth while type of machine | 


shop work although somewhat handicapped by a limited time 
schedule and lack of complete equipment. The metal working 
equipment bought for this department during the year has given 
us an opportunity to augment the machine shop practice as well 
as adding another valuable activity to our diversified shop course. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 


Very good work is being accomplished in this department 
under more or less adverse conditions. The drawing room 1s 
too small and the light very poor for a subject of this kind. 
Some time in the near future provisions should be made for a 
modern drawing room equipped for blue printing, etc. The in- 
struction in architectural drawing has proven to be very -popular 
and some excellent work has been executed during the past year. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS WORK 


The recent impetus given to handcrafts has resulted in con- 
siderable interest being shown in this department; so much so 
that we are only able to take care of about fifty per cent of the 
pupils who desire to register for the work. More emphasis is 
now placed on applied design in jewelry, batik, leather, pottery, 
metal and clay work; resulting in a worth while type of projects. 
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ELECTRICAL WORK 

The remarkable development of the radio phone has made 
‘electrical work more popular than ever. Many more pupils wish 
to enroll for this course than can be accommodated. Much of the 
work now being done is of a more or less advanced nature. In 
view of this fact it will soon be necessary to have some additional 
‘equipment. In the long run electrical work costs less than wood 
work and as an industrial activity it is of more educational value. 


HIGH SCHOOL SEWING 


The practical type of work in this department appeals very 
strongly to the High School pupils—so much so that it is not 
possible to accommodate all those who wish to take up this activity 
as an elective subject. It would help matters considerably if some 
time in the future the partition dividing the two sewing rooms 
could be taken out. It would not cost much to do this, and the 
‘result attained would more than justify the expense incurred. The 
present room is too small to accommodate our growing classes. 


HIGH SCHOOL COOKING 


While the enrollment in this department increases each year, 
nevertheless, more pupils might with advantage avail themselves 
of the opportunity offered in this important branch of household 
science. Some arrangement ought to be made whereby it would 

_.be possible for all our High School girls to elect at least -one 
-year’s work in this subject some time during the four years they 
-are with us. 

; OPPORTUNITY CLASSES 

The approval recently obtained to make certain changes in 
the Stillman School whereby our shop facilities will be better 

_sadapted to the type of work to be done will be the means of greatly 
Strengthening this special work. As usual the teachers in ‘this 
school have shown much initiative and good professional spirit 
in attacking a problem which is by no means easy of. solution, 
Many visitors to the school have attested to the value of the work 
accomplished. 


EVENING SCHOOL 


The industrial depression caused a dropping out of pupils 
in some of the evening school classes. There appears, however, 
to be a growing demand for short unit courses where a student 
may obtain definite information on certain types of specific work. 
For instance a young man takes up sheet metal working as a 
vocation and needs a course in drawing. It ought to be possible 
for him to take a short unit course in sheet metal drafting with- 
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out going through a year’s work in preliminary drawing. On 
the other hand there is a demand for a regular two year drawing 
course for those who wish to go more thoroughly into the subject. 
The wood work and typewriting classes proved to be popular, 
and we are now planning definite courses in these activities. 

One of the most important factors in our evening school is 
the work being done in Americanization for the foreign born. 
Under the direction of Mrs. Wardner this work gains in value 
each year. While a number of the people who attend these classes 
take out citizenship papers, many more would do so were it not 
for the fact that it means much loss of time and considerable 
trouble. Mrs. Chase, chairman of the Citizenship Committee of 
the League of Women Voters, has kindly consented to assist can- 
didates to obtain their papers at a minimum amount of time and 
expense. This co-operation will be greatly appreciated by our 
future pupils who are anxious to become American citizens. 


CONTINUATION SCHOOL 


In my last year’s report some emphasis was made of the fact 
that employers, parents, and pupils had been quick to recognize 
the value and significance of this plan for Part Time Education, 
even though the school had been running only one year. Another 
year of experience has proved this statement to be correct. The 
continued co-operation on the part of employers has been one of 
the outstanding features of the work. 

Whatever measure of success we have attained, during the 
time that the Continuation School has been in existence, is due 
in the main to four things: 


First, the unquestionable need for such a law and the definite 
objectives set up. 

Second, the positive faith of the teachers in the law as exem- 
plified by the spirit in which they have attacked the problem. 

Third, the valuable suggestions, help and inspiration received 
from the State Department during the year. 

Fourth, the splendid attitude of these young workers and 
their employers, both of whom, by their willingness. to co-operate 
with the school authorities, have made possible the development 
of an effective plan of organization and instruction resulting in a 
system of Part Time Education, the value of which can not be 
overestimated. 

Among the shop activities engaged in by the boys have been 
carpentry, cabinet work, forging, cement work, machine shop 
work, electrical work, and mechanical drawing. Related subject 
matter has been closely correlated with all the shop work. In 
addition, on the academic side, we have given definite instruction 
in hygiene, community civics, English, etc. 
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Our Practice Cottage continues to be a very valuable factor 
in the development of the home making courses for girls. Con- 
siderable time is devoted to general household management, in- 
stilling of ideals, and correct attitudes in connection with home 
making. One of the significant features of this work is the fact 
that the training received functions at an early date in the lives 
of many of these young workers, no less than five of whom were 
married during the year. The far-reaching influence of the in- 
struction received leaves no doubt as to the value of this Part 
Time Education. 

To those accustomed to traditional methods of teaching, it 
would seem that very little could be accomplished in six} hours 
of instruction per week. It must be remembered, however, that 
psychologists now recognize the value of experience; and this is 
something that these young workers are gaining in every day. 
For a large majority of them, this experience plus the instruction 
received in Continuation School results in an intellectual develop- 
ment that leads to right thinking, correct attitudes, and a richer 
life whereby the individual may enjoy to the fullest extent the 
mental and physical capacities with which they have been endowed, 

Respectfully submitted, 
._A. F. Hopper, 
Director of Manual and Fine Arts. 
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REPORT OF ATTENDANCE SUPERVISOR 
School Year, 1921-1922 
No cases reported by schools for investigation: 
SSSPALILE 6 val A gta Sag ah RP cm 187 
‘ ANEXOGIIT ac ebitel gibi aA eI el PR 211 
Peele Ls PL RC ene ete. alia, x SG Coa ve Lee bd bade Cbs 90 
_SRGUEES a Oba ee RES EN OI Pa ne Re NR eee PRPS 200 
NUE RO ie me ER at Ss 2 oral eet cits as ss ates SRG eee he EROS 172 
“5 PRN TRE TERE. QUO. acaba ioe eS a rr i ea na alae er 126 
_ ELITR GLO FINE. 2 oracle, aA iets A Ana a a earner a Or 148 
Per CHO eee ney. cient Ma Re ie sali cade uia oetale ly pane Ok 81 
Re SHIMANE COM eta Mer cis: ai ficieiie why dens nals EY ASO ee en EeE Ee rt 5 139 
TDG ISIS 2 36 SIRS SS Oe ee aie a ee Reon ee 7 
Fey es aT eH ne EE ey ada eases ate Orkin mide 81 
[CERES Sre0O 8 LCG NAR os an a el eed oe es 106 
SA DCRR 2 ak: Se A tp ne eee ae ee 282 
Sm Gc a es IS ae, Ge ee rl Res Dee pub agen 2 55 
Ree ETT aU Ore se cece Sees 1, PIS iss Gee tak Ri duals Nee sed iceetg Ulelss 137 
TERI gues Les Lae eS ae ea 2,022 
Waseem ioe CpOLicd. Dy SCNOOIS. <).a0 sui 2u bs oes a wate nk oe eae 94 
Total number of cases reported (49 more than 1921)........ 2,116 
Representing individual cases (14 more than 1921)........... 1,719 
Causes for Report of Cases: 
minessainenomercomore.than in 1921): 0.6.64 b. 00s eeu. 106 
pie sssOrepupil (/z.more than in 1921) 5.2 ou... eae 350 
Mira a OMnOte static! 1921). 2 cin acoso cuss cea toe 167 
“POSSI TW) SVE aR Aa PULA 2a ae et a es : 
Clothing (8 less than in 1921) ..... AOE ee Ae ERE ae 33 
PCG CIN SSSI Ug 5 al Mad ot on Pe Z 
Minders iniore- thanein A921): ict cc eae ec ees sos sat eee 80 
Wmemomomtc7 more than 1 192) ais. c. oe d ou ore ok we a wes mes 
Rng INOUE A OCLS | 10% Sore oA oes chen cides dra div Slain e akewwne oe % Ape 56 
Metinmouenmpacent (43 more than in 1921) -.......... 626.25 152 
ON CTIA SDS SIGS A Sy RET a eg eee 8 
iter O WIIEWItI A DALeN ts oe .c2 oes. Sack ew ed ve ve aw bees ms 20 
agepenawion ()linore than in 1921) occh. 0.066 sadewenwees 97 
ear RC ME a hoy SN el Ee ets dra ois 6 egal, vx Lin. nee ew SAD 151 
aOR SE Fe sr ON ce dedagaateys ae kp ete Sokom dole 5 
USUAL STAGE RY LAOS OR is Oe ea ee ZA 
Steere REMIT CALY.) Wie ee ae old's Gis cia dias Geena '« 2 As bens Wsiale poole 30 
USCC ARCOUSS 5 didnt cise er ice nO ais we ER ne caer coa eee 492 
Disposition of cases: 
Transfers to Special classes (12 more than in 1921)...... 38 
Miansrers sto. OUt-Ol-Lownl SCHOOIS. . 6.5 .achnc es penne ewan 313 
MeO ULCCmLOm SCHOOL UNULSEl 6 casi eis 14 ook be iles oho. ee ae Cee 49 
Reported to Charity Organization (16 more than in 1921). 32 
ipenorlcastOmbOaTdnoterlealth! Sctccl cs ov nich ioctens ete nels 2 
Peooteasto, otreet Department. ... cc. eos cc ae ee eee ea ce ae 0 
Pere aetOu May. NiUTSCLys sciences els se ccy ces seks ede Reid a 2 
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Reported ‘to Nursing Bureau 212). +2236) eee a 
Reported -to Police: ssc... San ee hs a 3 
No; of court: eases~(25 less than, in 1921) ...+. a5 ee eee 76 
No. of Age and Schooling Certificates given (10 less).... 69 
No. of Age and Working Certificates given (35 less)...... 11 
No. Legal: Noticés sent to parents (19 less). see 50 
No;of : Medical: Notices to parents’... 7.25 9 eee 0 
No. of, pupils:ion“observationincs.: 6.445 eee 27 
Cases investigated for Immigration Bureau....>../.8.... 5 
Pupils placed‘in institutions or’private homes. 4.7.27. 6 
Vaccination. orders @iveni... 4..0¢1.6e0 8 eee =.) 
Notices to employers to discontinue employing minors... 8 
Dismissed’ incorrigible, 4.6. cscs yes «son 02 eee 8 
Placed in-school, not.attendine school... - see 18 
Taken to school. by: police officer .. 7.75 ., =. eee 4) 
Taken: to school by attendance officer: ¢25..cee tee eee tte 15 
Special examinations: 
Family «doctor: ia<ciio easel Gas ean eee Z 
Hospital. °. 2yi pan A ee 5 
Special physician, psychiatrist, oculist, etc......... 3 
—— 10 
Placed in ‘Continuation School: 2.0% 4.0 Ge ee 46 
Excused—ill» health... oie.. 0 eee eee Bits 
Returned to school before calling (337 less than 1921). . 451 
IV. Total Office interviews (131 more than in 1921).......... “1,195 
Ve Visits made in stores, homes; factories, ete, (95 less) eammar 1. 
WAT Letters written (1! more, than-in 1921). 2... eee 590 
Vil. Telephone messages to schools, etc. (110 less than in 1921) 1,667 
VIII. Enrollment of grade schools this year: 
Boys 0.5. icos,D DGG. Bes ae 2,565 
Girls. oo60) sshd ieee ie ee a 2,516 
Tita) Gy Lee ei ten pe awe ek Bee 5,081 
IX. Percent of attendance for year in all grade Schools. ee 90.4% 


(Signed) DOROTHY. S. PUTNAM, 
Supervisor of Attendance. 
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REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL 
HYGIENE, 1921-1922 


PHYSICALLY DEFECTIVE 
Defective Vision 


BERLE O TEC A SES TOUN Cy ame ae had Soa Re hud Wolds ae aed 87 
SST TP IG i 20 ES ee ve Ce a A 25 
PPO SeCet Om CONSHIT OD UIClal: 6c tains t 5 dts ede am vows sha cues 17 
Consulted optician, vision reported improved.................. 11 
Not wearing glasses at time of examination................. 19 
ea TGG ECE OT at TC AUINOI Es 5 Scie clslcd dos o, ord ee cle anipie sad dike wa s 10 
Le “Se Ey RE Ae NE pe ee E ubahetes ant, Gece cates 
Enlarged Tonsils and Adenoids 
POP EO (CASE SPLOT ne ohy os litany ayn nace ee ae 6 os. daee en eae 833 
SENS FRY CES PEST ME Sno aan agg 81 
EUs wiggle Ai Se pe Sia OR te ES OE OO AN 137 
PeGIce dot CONSE: DAY SICIAN. As nec) Sr igede vce shes edad hc eele ke 299 
Maen EO Ls CECALIN CIE, coca. 5 ns. a Slane Gye wdste oS oie Svea We 205 
eR NMC Ee etnies see Ohne © 6c g Shes ue de chlcewic eet veh cham eos 85 
Perse OO lot cca ewe eet alee hs AR fo Ree pete re se ele aa 26 
Defective Hearing 
Burch Of CASES fOUNG Fie). Clix ooo COMO a SN ORL sence vaedan 13 
SAT OGs Cog BLN ae 2 eae ig | a Ik PPR ae a? Sere 9 
ee NG ees tae reese eo Ey Sede sacha sie cha k-g bark ww oo tueele os beats 2 
Me CRON aera ee tole va os ne gb vse Wud one Gettin eo AG ORS Zz 
Miscellaneous 
Vas Nafed © 8a CSE Pal ORES a Rpg 141 
aCe SIANGS oe). vce te eee: ert eRe sees Oa ees ee A 67 
Infantile paralysis ......... i lineh eer s« US Pa IER a. Ane ge 18 
Be ORE es ae oa eshte WS, Se ills fo ou oad ONE EY ELAN ese 2 
Lordosis-4 <5 6. ise000 is | CR oe SORES OCR Sie ROD ad CAESAR EH ES 1 
| eT aR ee AS EL SEO ie US PES Rea ces af es Sa 5 
PRET TBO a ee a ee oe eS sec odie Odeo Pade eee Oe 11 
Detective’ hearts ':. 2:00. he Ie Mate POORER aa eb eae 38 


REPORT OF MEDICAL INSPECTOR 


PN Gaie aimee BON ALIONS cy, F5 F459 $2, bos hs Aon so OS boils lle Fa Gene’ bes 2,059 
ea aE ONG COE SWOLKING PADELS\.<200 ca eke oe seb ve wr snenices | Bae 
BemIAME PtP OMCOTCATIICLICS 6) eck oats uk 3 Fied fc wie vem soe wale eae wp eers 208 
Examinations at request of teachers for suspected disease...... 1,765 
SU MEME PONTO CEIOUSIN. cfc sisc ose ede sins ee 8iee ce eed eve h sags es au 302 
Ts OE SS a era 825 
a ARC ORBMN D7 carers sg x se pik wo S Gide b aa Son Suelo vies bids Cia wg ee 108 


NUMBER OF CASES OF CONTAGIOUS DISEASE 
September, 1921, to June, 1922 


eee Mee EE nt Rite ce ciel ste wl wisia gee dai bu's bibs Ue ne EM Oe eres 64 
a eb Egon a cone Gs wg Soa ialisve e's = 2.0 bo Fo tee, © wae’ Me OR es pum 21 
ea elea tana rerinian! MCAaASIES: 4s cacy ces code css padeeveesoseus 212 
aM Cy eo. sts eae Five's pS 3 5.0 + 4 eerie acs oe ee ee 47 
EEN sy Ging 2 2 OO GO Heel ve da bs ace deleareos ee esos 12 


RMN TERE DE ATA TORRE IN hs a Ney oy tina ele ao 'n/ abe 4S adn. 'm Rao sendla oipelg wie ote 156 
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THE OPEN AIR SCHOOL 


POtal Saini ce bx dardie sane Sete te ee eer ee 54 3-4 lbs. 
Gain® peruchild. sac. 2 ek coe ee tee Oe I eee 3 3-5 Ibs. 
iol hd Claes Cos} cane pe ere RA en eM PO AP AMAR NE RE ng ws 1 1-2 lbs. 
SCHOOL NURSE 
Inspections’ of school children: 9. 72..4 01... ae ee 39,564 
Physicalvexaminations (4.5:.20) oe walled oat, oe 2,197 
Wisits “to: homes ce eee ooo ee Sie 1,265 
Mistts to clinics ©, sos vec nena been ee ae hte 54 
Visits to schools: as...) co0 2. oo es a ee 1,049 
Treatments in schools and homeés 22. 03.7... 2.0 oee ae [VAS 
Sanitary inspections ~ 2.6. yen oe se src wale ae Pere te ee 296 
Excluded 
Pediculosis: capita. “yi.cc4 245 sate ee See ee 49 
Conjunctivitis’ . 24s fe ee ee 15 
Skin-diseases: (i e050 40 fa eee ee ee Zn 
Golds ete Se Oa ae ae ee ee 84 
Suspicious throats: oi oe ee 18 
Suspected >meéasles +i Ons ca oe ee en 47 
Suspected MUMS | fi alee Psa ile ela se fe eee 2 
Suspected scarlet féver si) ..0 00. Sk eee 5 
Suspected) whooping cough) = j..65.09. dau whe San lel 22 
Suspected chicken “pox, i. .6.. aie tees see eee 12 
Referred to Clinics at Muhlenberg Hospital 
Dentaliclinic sfeictev he Bie eee eee 269 
(31 taken by nurse) | 
Eye CCHIC 5... ¢ ...-c-4)ocld noua ass ees et useage ee 24 
(16 taken) re: 
Nose and ‘lhroat, clinics. eu. eee ee bahia oan V2 
(48 taken) . : 
Skin’ clinie: 9s... sod ako oa re Oe ee 14 
(4 taken) . 
Generale) aos oki dao erate ageless adlaaope ere 31 
(6 taken) 
Orthopedic soo sis os cued oclee nie oe a eee 5 
HOteN tay ec eee Se ee es 2 
(2 taken) 
G-U “char ae cs hate ey et Eee Bot. See ca ee Tree. 10 
(8 taken) . 
otal retetréed to clinics: vseucee pee ee eee 427 


moral taken, tovclinies.«. ae. ees peut ah, mae: ee a STR eh 115. 
DR. E. S. KRANS, a 
. Medical Inspector. ee 


HELEN: RebOlC eee 
; School Nurse. 
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HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION 


ORDER OF EXERCISES 


(a) Song of India 


Cb) oA Ls GB resco tty stae et ang aot Ges ee Herbert 
Orchestra 

Teivocation. ¢ ee,- wits eee ee Rev. John W. Flynn 

Salutatory Address and Essay.......... Clarence Hugo Mowen 

PNGCUEESS Saree os be eccagarn te eee Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D. D. 

Selection—Good Morning, Dearie...... Rae Kern 
Orchestra 

Presentation of “Aowards 28 cna ee Mr. F. J. Hubbard 


For Mathematics—The Dr. C. H. Stillman Prize 
_ Offered by Mr. William M. Stillman 


For English Composition—The G. H. Babcock Prize 
Offered by Mr. George L. Babcock 


For English Composition...... Offered by the Courier-News 
For English Composition........ Offered by the W. C. T. U. 


For English Composition—The Craig A. Marsh Prize 
Offered by Mrs. O. T. Waring 


For Watini): 22 c4cq% eae Offered by Mr. Alexander Gilbert 
For Commercial Studies. ...Offered by Mr. E. R. Ackerman 
For Physics aes: ae et ee Offered by Mr. J. I. Lyle 
For Chemistry. ..05. c.f: ioe Offered by Mr. L. M. Booth 
BErCOuse suisse cit: i tis at len Sale| Gs tt Jocelyn 
Orchestra 
Valedictory Essay and Address............. ...Alleyne Macnab 
Presentation of Diplomas. Abevre ewe e Me nti tet ot Mr. Archibald Cox 
President of the Board of Education 
March—Battle. Song of. Liberty. .)..... 22. AG. ae Smith 


Orchestra 
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HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 1922 


“Alleyne Macnab, Valedictorian 
Clarence Hugo Mowen, Salutatorian 


CLASSICAL COURSE 


Margaret Briant Evans 
George Randolph Hubbard 
Ruth Harriett Kennedy 


William Henry Rogers 
Jean Walbridge Runyon 
*A, Milton Runyon 


Wilbour K. McAneny 
*Alleyne Macnab 
*Clarence Hugo Mowen 


Henrietta Eva Steenman 
Abraham Reading Van Doren 
Esther Vars 


Robert Harrison Watson 


Albert Angus Allen 


Helen Theresa Brancati 


Dorothy Anne Britton 
Orice A. Chamberlin 
Marion Fisher Decker 
*Cornelia L. Emmons 
‘Max C. Freedman 
Gertrude Gishkin 


*Minnie Dorothy Gravatt. 
Florence Rosalind Harris. 


‘Lillian Hilda Kadesh 
Florence. Kleiber 
Robert I. Kuritsky 


wo Louisa Lindmark 


COMMERCIAL COURSE 


Isador Richard Luria 


*Drusilla May Macaulay 


Florence Arabelle McHardy 
Clare Harrison Mallery 
Edythe Marsh 

Kenneth Ellsworth Osborn © 


*Loretta Clare Reynolds 


Charlotte S. Rockmuller 
Benjamin Semer — 


-~ Madaline Sutphen 
*Genevieve A. Claire Thompson 


Helen Vontobel |. 
Alice Julia Washington 


Helen -Wotton 


len en 


GENERAL COURSE 


‘Frances Abbe 

Earle Vincent Adams 
‘-Hazelle Apgar 
Frarices E. Ballard 
John James Benden 
*Ada Frances Boulter 
Katherine Rives Bruce 
*Ruth MacBride Burdick 
Grace Virginia Carter 
Alice Lulu Connor 
William S. Daniels 
Harold B. Dauncey 
Edith Lloyd Dayton 
Gertrude Dean 
*Katherine Denniston 
Salvador A, Diano 

K. Pierce Fountain 
Leo Gregory Fuchs 
*Margaret Goodwin 
Margaret Helen Green 
Frances May Guttridge 
Anna M. Hamilton 


Solomon D. Kapelsohn 


Fanny Kates 


Marian Frances LaRoe 
Ruth W. Lecraw 
Josephine L. Michaels 
Ellen S. C. Nelson 
Catherine Ollif 

Etta Pinn 

Lucille Virginia Pryce 
Helen S. Ramsdell 
Benjamin F. Satterfield 
Helen M. Schwartz 
Harold Franklin Scribner 
Edwin L. Terry 

Irving B. Terry 

Mary Felmley Van Cleef 
Anna Kathryn Van Court 
Sama Gertrude Van Winkle 
Fred C. Weber 

Helen Marie Whitford 
George C. Worth, Jr. 
Frances Cornelia Young 
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SCIENTIFIC COURSE 


John Albin 

Ludwig E. Baumann 
Wesley Roland Bellis 
George Martin Booth. 
Hugh P. Botts 

Ernest Thornell Brown 
George A. Butscher 
Frank Canter 

Richard Gardner Fuller 
Roger Gilbert 

Arthur Mefford Giles 
Thomas Harold Hipp 
Theodore Knapp Hofer 


George A. Hutt 
Reverdy Johnson 
Arthur Krymer 
Russel W. Lynn 
Howard Wayne Mack 
*Ward, S. Patterson 
Andrew A. Rohlfing 
Alfred Seal 

A. Raymond Shaw 
Frederick Raymond Sherwood > 
Richard Boice Snowden 
Arthur Thomas 

Ralph M: Vail 


Frederick Fisher Voorhees 


*Honor Students for Senior Year 
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PRIZE LIST, 1922 


MATHEMATICS 
The Dr. C. H. Stillman Prize, given by Mr. William M. 
Stillman. First Prize, fifteen dollars in gold, Francis Paluso. 
Second Prize, ten dollars in gold, Arthur Hassell; Honorable 
Mention, Paul Updike. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


Poke George H. Babcock Prize, giver by Mr: George L: 
Babcock, to the pupils of the three upper classes writing the best 
compositions. First Prize, fifteen dollars in gold, Gertrude 
Smythe. Second Prize, ten dollars in gold, Alice Connor. Hon- 
orable Mention, Clarence H. Mowen, Herbert Hooker, Ruth 
Levin, Jack Albert. 


Bee ihe Craic A. Marsh Prize,-civen by Mrs..O. T. Waring 
to the pupils of the Freshman Class writing the best compositions. 
maitct Prize, ten dollars in gold, Ben VY. D. Hedges, Jr. Second 
Prize, five dollars in gold, Lawrence E. Felton. Honorable Men- 
tion, Margaret Macintyre. 


Gemettie WV oC, 1, U, Prize, for the best éssay: on a given 
topic. Prize, five dollars in gold, Ruth Peacock. Honorable 
Mention, Ruth Willis. 


4. The Courter-News Prize, for the best essay on a topic 
relating to municipal affairs, written by a member of the Senior 
Class. First Prize, ten dollars in gold, Margaret Briant Evans. 
Honorable Mention, Clarence Hugo Mowen. 


TRANSLATION PRIZES 


Given by Mr. Alexander Gilbert, for the best translation 
of assigned passages, a first prize of three dollars, and a second 
prize of two dollars, expended in books, chosen by the receiver 
of the prize. 

1. Virgil—First Prize, Clarence Hugo Mowen. Second 
Prize, Reading Van Doren. Honorable Mention, A. Milton 
Runyon. 

2. Cicero—First Prize, Herbert Hooker. Second Prize, 
Edith Tyler. Honorable Mention, Hannah Moodey. 


3. Cesar—First Prize, Miriam Howe. Second Prize, Anne 
Barlow. Honorable Mention, Theodore Hofer. 
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‘COMMERCIAL PRIZES 


Given by Mr. Ernest R. Ackerman. A first prize of three 
dollars, and a second prize of two dollars expended in the pur- 
chase of books chosen by the receiver of the prize. 

1. Amanuensis—First Prize, Drusilla May Macaulay. 
Second Prize, Cornelia L. Emmons. Honorable Mention, Flor- 
ence Kleiber. 

2. Stenography I—First Prize, May Shannon. Second Prize, 
Violette Neighbour. Honorable Mention, Fannie Moeller. 

Bookkeeping I—First Prize, Irene Randolph. Second 
Prize, Esther Williams. Honorable Mention, Florence George. 

4. Typewriting I—First Prize, Adele Keen. Second Prize, 

Madeline O’Keefe. Honorable Mention, Beatrice Brandt. 


SCIENCE PRIZES 


In Physics, given by Mr. J. I. Lyle for the best work in 
Physics for the year, ten dollars in gold. Prize, Reverdy Johnson. 
Honorable Mention, Ward S. Patterson. 

In Chemistry, given by Mr. L. M. Booth for the best work 
in Chemistry for the year. Prize, Gertrude Ayer, Theodore K. 
Hofer. Honorable Mention, Harold Goldberg. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADUATION 


COMMENCEMENT PROGRAM, 1922 


Host—Samuel Kirkpatrick 
Hostess—Ruth Louise Ainscough 


CES Ta ge Oa Rev. LeRoy W. Warren 
ego Sonor orthe Flagy\s. ... Ho eae ees Harts 
Chorus by the Graduating Class 

Original Essay—The Return to the Fireside, - 
Arlington Elyea Hummer 
Piano Solo—Adagio from Sonata op. 10, No. 3 ..... Beethoven 
Edythe Vincent 
Original Essay—The Junior High School..Peter James Dawson 
eo how baretOot. Ural ic ss ig adie de k6 a es Wiggers 
Girls’ Chorus 
Original Essay—“What Hath God Wrought?” 
Stephen Britton Runyon 
Retrieeme Met TM CLINCZZ 0, oe sic oo vgn noon 0 nie ns ok Oe wa en Bohm 
Elizabeth A. Gordon, Doris N. Anderson 
Evadressss: 2.4". sos bt, AG Bae de eis Se Charles A. Philhower 
Superintendent Westfield, N. J., Public Schools 
Presentation of Awards 


(a) For United States History (The J. B. Probasco Prize) 
Offered by Mrs. J. B. Probasco 


(b) For English Composition...... OfféredsbyaW. 1G. Eee 
~ Mr. Archibald Cox, President Board of Education 
eee GUM IOLA sg sracqets sf ee ds x Fabia s wee P, Lacome 
Chorus by Graduating Class 
Peecentation, Of Wiplomas:.......4 26.55. ...Mr. Archibald Cox 
Class Se aang Grammars Day. eee. S) C. C: Childs 


Words by Eighth cane Pupils 
By Graduating Class 


America—(All standing) 


USHERS 
Thatcher Dunn John Robinson 
Robert Hedges Edward Riley 
George Scott Emilio Desvernine 


William Miller Franklin Howe 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADUATES, 1922 


Adelberg, Carl 
Adelman, Philip R. 
*Ainscough, Ruth L. 
Alexander, Clarence L. 
*Allen, Chesley J. 
*Anderson, Doris 
Apgar, Henry E. 
Apgar, Robert 


*Armstrong, Ruth Gwendolyn 


*Barlow, Elizabeth Haile 
Beck, Louis 

*Bedell, Harold 

Bell, Alfred 

Boysen, Alma Christina 
Bickel, Miriam D. 
*Bidmeade, Adelaide R. 
*Bivona, Laura Marie 
Brouard, Eleanor A. 
Brown, Edna Wilhelmina 
Brown, Marguerite Barlow 
*Bloom, Hannah 
*Bolmer, Nettie 

Boland, Alfred J. 

Bellis, Virginia 

Brick, Ernest W. 
Bueschel, Richard T. 
Bond, Gordon V. D. V. 
Brick, Charles John 
Blatz, Francis 

Burton, Helen Mason 
*Cowling, Marjorie M. 
*Curtis, «Leona B. 
*Clarke, Jane Isabelle 
*Cullinan, Richard Aiden 
*Caroli, Clio Olga 
Chabak, Joseph A. 
Corey, Margaret 
Chemidlin, Fred J. 
Chernevsky, Jacob 
Cramer, Mary Davis 
Crowley, Ralph Walter 
Clark, Philip T. 

Cook; Mary Ik. 

Clause, Marian 

Cantor, Elias 

Carey, Anna 

Cary, Dorothv 

Coriell, Edith 
Chamberlain, M. Emma 
Cox, John Lyman 
*Donley, Jessie Elizabeth 
*Demming, Edward L. 
*Dickerson, Beverly S. 


*Dawson, Peter Tames 
Didar, John Farrar 
Drayton, John Hand 
Delaney, William 
Dorflinger, Raymond C. 
Dunn, Chauncey A. 
Douglas, Mary Virginia 
Dickman, Lillian Marie 
Daniels, Veola B. 

Del Negro, Marv L. 
*Edell, Roberta Marv 
*Egan, Alice Lyon 
*Einstein, Fannie 

*Emery, Ellis Wilbur 
Epstein, Helen 

Ellis, Grace V. 

*Franck, Louise Marie 
Fairchild, Robert S. 
Farbman, George Gilbert 
Fitzpatrick, Honora C. 
Fleming, Matile 
Feldman, David 

Farland, Scott W. 

Fisher, Ruth 

*Garfinkle, Esther 
*Gartenberg, Samuel J. 
Gerdsen, William D. 
Guttridge, Harold B. 
*Groves, Reginald 

Gray, Evelyn Anna 
Gordon, Mildred 

Genung, Alfred Gawthrop 
Gibson, Edwin Martin, Jr. 
Gordon, Elizabeth A. 
Guillaume, Dorothy Estelle 
Goldberg, Benjamin 

Gray, Alden 

*Hazell, William Jr. 
*Holt, Lois 

*Hunting, Ruth Viola 
*Hummer, Arlington E. 
*Hart, Margaret 

Haseltine, Esther Lenore 
Heacock, Henry Luymor Jr. 
Herrman, Maria Katherine 
Hellstrom, Dorothy H. 
Hicks, Frances Ellen 
Huff, C. Franklin 

Harris, Helen 

Hooker, Phyllis 

Hinman, Kenneth Russell 
Hannaford, Harry S. 
Harper, Margaret Wilson 
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Hayes, William C. Jr. 
Hetfield, George F. 
Horn, Josephine Caroline 
Horne, Lois Leigh 
Helmer, Richard Louis 
Henry, Earle Leroy 
Henry, Howard 
Huntington, Anne Ashby 
Hammann, Francis E. 
Hanigan, Paul R. 
Hanzel, Helen E. 
Harms, Joseph H. 
Hedden, Albert C. 
Iannotta, Stephen 
*Jensen, Edith E. 

acto Orville P, 
Judson, Thomas Davis 
*Kadesh, Bessie 
*Kramer, Douglas W. 
*Krog, Elizabeth Charlotte 
*Konig, Lucy H. 
*Kirkpatrick, Samuel 
Krog, Dorothy Elizabeth 
Kliner, John Robert 
Kacsmarik, Arthur 
Kirchner, Harold H. 
Krogh, Trygve 

Krans, Sheafe Wentworth 
Kunzman, Nathan 
Kelley, Joseph E. 
Kipe, Horace S. 

Koch, Armeda R. 
Kohler, Gladys A. 
Kingman, Elmer G. 
Krog, George 

Krymer, Evelyn 
Levin, Philip J. 
Lombardi, John W. 
Luria, Eva Miriam 
Lake, Emma R. 
Lawrence, Lillian 
Lowrie, Kenneth M. 
Luthman, Julia A. 
Lawler, Helen Gladys 
Lindabury, Olive 

Moy, Genevieve Briant 
*Moore, Donald Stuart 
Mead, Ruth Adele 
Mogey, Holley W. 
*Matlen, Elizabeth B. 
Migdal, Rudolph F. 
*Morris, Pearl S. 
*Marsh, Roderick A. 
Melnckoff, Dorothy 
McCombe, Sydney G. 


McKay, Eleanor Brinkerhoff 


*McClymont, Ruth A 
Mogensen, Sonia Elinor 


McCluskey, Hugh J. 
McNaught, Dorothy Eleanor 
Marian, Edwin L. 
Marsh, Edna C. 
Martone, Nicholas P. 
Muller, Fred 

Nelson, Ruth I. M. 

Neighbour, Stanley F. 

Nagle, Wesley B. 

Noe, Everett W. 
Nathanson, Bertha Goldie 
O’Neill, Helen Ruth 
Phaire, William 
Presso, Herbert William 
*Price, Virginia 
Pangborn, Hazel 
Phelps, Muriel Russell 
*Pietro, Mary M. 

Pope, James &. Jr: 
Porinossnick, Harry 
Piper, Frances Washington 

*Randolph, Hugh 
Risberg, Elsie M. 
Risberg, Hazel D. 

Reid, Regina Gilbert 
Riznik, Mary Helen 
Runyan, Stephen Britton 

*Rose, Kathryn E. M. 
Rabinowitz, William 
*Schaible, Florence Dorothy 
Schloss, Sophie Louise 
*Schmidt, Marjorie 
Sepelya, Elizabeth Mary 
*Shaw, Constance 
*Simith pArthiur bo Jr. 
Smith, Robert Emmons 
*Snyder, Harold E. 
Stover, Lillian May 
Shipley, Arvella 
Snyder, Martha 
Spear, Lucinda 
Scott, Daniel, Jr. 
Sheriff, Mary 
Somlock, Helen 
Sturgis, Harvey R. 
*Schwartz, Isadore 
Shaw, Samuel 
Snowden, G. Edward 
Sugar, Hyman 
Seal, Sterling A. 
*Scott, Madelin E. 
Smith, Iris V. 
Steenman, Franklin H. 
Scavuzzo, Katherine 
Schwartz, Harold 
*Sminck, Eleanor Stuart 
Staats, Norman Wesley 


* 


*Tepper, Frances Ernestine 
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ihitsworth), Clara ge 
Thoma, Andrew Elmer 
Thomas, Bertha A. 
Tribelhorn, John A. Jr. 
Trebowski, Cheslawa F. 
Tresselt, Helen 

*Terry, Jeannette Evelyn 
*Texier, Adele E. 
*Tomkinson, Francis Elizabeth 
Trabilsy, Mitchell D. 
Uprichard? Ednay 
VanCleef, Chester Abram 
VanCleef, Isabella R. 
Vincent, Edythe 
*VanFleet, Ethel M. 


*Honor Students 


Voorhees, Henry J. 
VanOrden, Warren Orvale 
Wolf, Edward 

Warren, Leslie 
Weintraub, Sidney Harold 
Waglow, Wilbur Joseph 
*Wessell, Runhild Eugenia 
Ward, F. Evelyn 

*Wahl, Florence C. 
Wagner, Edna May 
Walter, Beatrice Elsie 
Wotton, Sylvie 

Young, Edmund 

Young, Everett Lawrence 
Zemel, Jacob E. 
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LIST OF TEACHERS, 1921-1922 
WITH YEAR OF APPOINTMENT 


Henry M. Maxson, Superintendent—1892 


High School 


Ba Agalakob § tana sot 
Pauline Keeling ....2...Je004 
RautheNis bekevren .-rr er 
Ravmonden.. ewisSs. osm 
Doras Lockwood)... sn ecoe 
Pate tEOSe rt + etre oie ee 
Cornelia Lounsbury 42......¢ 
ROxatla bs. GOVE: «> c.acn mee 
Phoeber.De Lovell 7.5. issce8: 
PXTNG ICs WITLOE G45 ave aes 
Gertrude Moodey ........... 
TRUE Peed Pra OL sarees tte 
Glaty smb aul ete. sheen 
oily eA OGLE bes. sca ove 
HelenAce Schmidt: sche. 
NAGION PONY Geter 2: eee 
Flerbert Ay Stine ob. .4 t.ho oe 
Howard Van Deusen ........ 


Helen Ds aWallerss. 6. Macks.f 


School 


Caroline ha wleyae. aac. oes 
Blorences Cooper: 2 cse.cse 6. 
Maty= LiSearles Sec keass ace 
Margaret Applegate ........ 


Whittier School 


Pemlouiser ayvtOll "2.30 vars 
Harriet Humphrey, 4. 22.... 
Mabel Gerberich ............ 


~ Stillman School 


Ieincsey best, Prin. .2...% <5 1901 
Henry hk. Hubbard, V. P.....1907 
SMISCIIA. FASS) vcs esd sce ce eid 1890 
lg DD TESS a 1912 
M. Elizabeth Benedict ...... 1891 
1 Ve) aul Deans Ca) (a 1914 
lemme Me DONC. o..5.04-06>-0288 1918 
PPOLEII BLOWD. oiss wale sn 5% os 1912 
Marotiea kt, Bull ....cs.. ss 1902 
Pree OUEGICK . 5.4. .0.5.0 . 1921 
ome Glemett .....e%05.0+-. 1920 
MON MOEUNMING .......+..-.- 1899 
Pamiteilan Datly: =< sic ice sewn de 1917 
PmeGtace Dennis... ssn. <2. 1921 
Ariadne Gilbert % yr.........1896 
Irene Duchesne ¥% yr....... 1922 
Peecitere PSeTtOn . oo ck. nat eas s 1911 
Geo =Garthwaite ....0. 5.65. 1918 
PN LA TIGK 3. se ok Sue 1912 
Grammar 
Daskalpn starry, .Prin,;......1915 
PeaMOr BWEIDED snc ns cas so 5 1895 
PeopellesG. SROSS acc snaked oss 1907 
PNCUNCMIVIANIEZ aa vi nos s dine ee 1920 
SG eENLACK CY 6 oo ac a 5c male 4 1920 
Mildred C. Beard, Vice-Prin. .1907 
MOroriyieNl hate: 2366656 ede 1913 
PeramaeG. Grosch....23e5.... 1918 
RrOcGm MeU NASI o ocs needa ce 1918 
Helga Johnson, Supervisor. .1909 
SA CIOS ies. eke veces wes 1914 
rami IC OVIC eo. lk. 1913 
Franklin 
Fanny B. Cheyney Yyr...... 1918 
Adelene Johnston, V. P. ....1920 
Prnastatia ONeill: oe Bek de onc 1913 
MAEONNE COLTON .b.c- 6 eins chs ete 1914 
Pera StiMAatl 6k cissae swe es 1906 
PGanCeSm is WAINNE ca cies bc ke 1910 
Beye lation Gy, ok. cee sd eae 1913 


Plorences Me Dhunt? >)... ee 
Gigdvse7 MCOOKe sc es eae 
EXT Trae Caters cee eet ah niet 


School 


Wautae Vie Swaysiatide.ncse 
Emeline. Benard). conse sae 
Hanammardcastieien «04 46 
Bilaebhenner .c4: bik oe ee 
Manny Beckwith, 3 eee 
Nielies Perkins nck epee 
Mouse =Dilts —, o> deme eee 
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Evergreen School 


Edna M: Brokaw: .c2..2see 
Elizabeth Bozeatth 2... 
Dorothy: Brouwer 2... ee 
J; Eliz, *Hopkins.c ee ‘ 
Lilla_F? Batéman-.%sieec eee 
Florence, ‘Stefky, “223s ee 
Elizabeth Angell, ...5s.6.5e 
Mabel. Loizeaux-<. ce. ee 
Helen Campbell” 22272 


Clara J. Churton, Vice-Prin..1896 


Carrie Mey Davis. see 1912 
Helen Cabrenbathnh. cee 1907 
Bessie-G. Wright seen 1918 
Marton) bs SP OTnbes. vo. sniees 1911 
Brances, Nisch witz.7.25 55 oe: 1912 
Proréence hale. oe ens 1919 
Paltans Zaeioee 3) Deore eee, 1919 
Picve sb Ullard eco eee 1921 


Washington School 


yaines. ho Ploy.) bitieces ese. 1921 
Mayme Breads, Vice-Prin...1905 
M. Josephine Skillings ......1910 


Edythe Case 


eeeeeeeee eee eevee 


Marguerite Bond... 24.0 eee 
Marsuertte Beach ~..00 ee 
Ella Bo Shulters so cee 
Vanda Peterson.2.2. ee 
E.-Hazel: Gunning, eee 
Martha tléenry 4.420 
Viola Schroeter... 2. eee 


Mary Coulter 


Bryant School 
Minnie Frazee.>. use 
Frances. Woodland. jena 
Mayetta Wyckoff, ce-scee ee 
Harriet, Roberts sisenneeee 


Cora. Cadnius 
Marion Robbi 


Lincoln School 
Mildred Wharton “2.22.0 
Helen A, Ramséy 7.2.22 
Befnice: B; ‘Stow 40 eee 
Elizabeth Fowler i4-c3-5 ee 


Thelen SHOrnes] ter © ons eeee 1911 
RIOLENCEY HOLUZ 0 ate caer 1920 
eam Gilat sme cates 1906 
WocotheawCase. f.% a. abee 1918 
AIM Key: cae ena oe 1918 
PPA CALY. ania sche o-oe se eee 1918 
Boras i: Waris Evite. a. .a. 1893 
Bivartiia = KWileitae. ¢ v.40 cuss ogee 1909 
exenreva. GatCowen io. oman 1905 
PORVCL IS MEPOMO. £5) ccledece ean 1914 
SeGUA ONS VVOO 4 ./tn ison eee 1889 
PCO LATS. cc os ona eee 1903 
Peay COOKE Tin, soeeneatee 1915 
Carolyn B. Lee, Vice-Prin...1900 
oes SCLC Degg Marnie Pelee reales 1901 
PUCLY TIMBEL ULL (Pee ee te ee 1913 
Darvel.) Marci. oo crea nae 1905 
Marvaret: Dubew . .suueeete 1920 
Emerson 
Allie T. Eastman, Vice-Prin..1907 
Cassia (Cooper, ca Mane oe 1911 
lathe: Cra wlOrduenes «cee 1918 
Vane UVan i Arsdalem oo .tee 1917 
Rutheky Alpaugh/s..c7.. ae 1920 
Addie; De EKastman-: 2 sa.4.acee 1906 
Sentrude Nand: «1s 4c 1902 
Jeannette: Keneély <2 0. <a. 1918 
GraceaClapsaddlé 2... =e. 1912 
Jefferson 
Marjorie Barbour, V. P......1908 
Acline Martin 2. Oteees eee 1919 
Elizabeth. Webber ®..3 2.046 1912 
Merances; M. Glenn. «xt itaeoe. 1919 
the Sleigheys, . uaa ele ee 1909 
Whetesa Pisher 1. cce ae 1905 


Hace Brouard: vce see 1917 


Jean Squires 
Ethel Rogers 


School 


eee ee eer eee ee ae 


@ Se 6 ¢ 6 ie) wren ees one 


ATES Guo cicncactronte Gc 


eee eee cee ee we wo ee 


ee 


Bessie: J.. Sarson? 3.034 
Daisy Schmidt’ 
Edith Hastings Vi. eee 
Elizabeth G: Doig. 38 -eeaee 
Mabel Bartley. (3y.2eeee 


Mary Cleary 


ey 


Bertha Nelson 4... eee 
Ruth-Swateld.2. =e 


School 


Mildréd Do bum 


Margaret Smi 


thy. ¢535eenee 


Lillian Phillips 3732s 


Bessie Apgar 


© 6 8 'e Ste 6 wm Kee eee 


Mae E.. Turner. 423 


Nellie Gonyea 
Marie Brush 


0 O)0°6 OO ete) eles aera eS 


0 0 0. lao 6 O46). BAe eae 
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Irving School 


Genevieve Petrie, Prin.......1888 dart. Clark uyce: pee ee 1899 
Wray eS TrOdies 5.34. 43. aes 1911 Marya) « Dennisa:<eri.a eee 1902 
MPCTIAPUVY ATSON Ole oa oe oh os 1916 Mlhice Go Barrett: ¥) Sess 1908 
eau es Kiln. 5 oes oe Keak 1918 Pauriet Bulmer oo. 55 ones 1891 
Srreolines Gulick .i5 5. soe 5 css 1920 GeOrtia RiCker.y-.es.0 eae 1903 
B. Katharine Nelson ........ 1920 BtheloMs Giddings). jose 1916 
Elizabeth Greenleaf ......... 1909 Elizabeth Whiter sucess 1902 
Peat TAOIU ENO As. cs vc te ie 1913 Hannah Binganan 2 eae 1918 
ECE TSS ES Ia a PR 1890 Loutse Cy Johnson, 2.241 eae 1921 
Continuation School 
Parenti. flopper, Prin). :..: 1915 Fred M. Richmond ......... 1920 
Pee POULTY sherk. ke es ves 1920 Bireanory Olivera aoe 1920 
Open Air School 
Peter. POS CT res mee orth eae 1921 
Supervisors 
ae dO WI1S* oi 5h. sae swe 189647) Addwm Ps fackson n63 2a.) oan 1904 
Manual Training and Fine Arts 
Arthur F. Hopper, Director. .1915 Ruriel: Mirleey...cco. demas 1919 
PUIGewi IANCSIEY cc cos en's 1914 heal Carer wee, Ulises o soe 1921 
Pienmyer: Oesting 5... 660.2% 1914 Isabel’ Worthington! a... 83 1920 
Bailes OW feSiAN oss wc coe 1918 Gladys Pa Catiaed' : tse tn 1917 


Kenneth McCulloch .........1915 Anna J. Bennett, Supv....... 1897 
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ENROLLMENT OF PUPILS, 1921-1922 
HIGH-SCHOOL 

Teacher Grade Boys Girls 
eel) M Beers: elke. tke eae cs cee Senior 28 24 
Prelen Jie ebDLrOwll 1.0 vou oe Senior 26 22 
Peta Aye cetacean Cee Senior 6 LZ, 
Morotnea ais Dill Ceres Junior 25 25 
rene oOucnesive. oe ias 3. sca cules Junior 24 C7, 
WorawG: Lock woOOds+ aes. aes Junior 23 25 
Pet ItOSEl fe acts cael ten oe Junior 26 24 
Prelene Me DONnd 6. sean eee Sophomore 27 25 
PEN er aUOK obo 35s oy canes Sophomore 26 23 
ER CHCCEESCTON a. 80 cuckoo ee Sophomore 24 25 
PeawINONd se whe WIS i.% bacde eet Sophomore 26 23 
PNOK AN Ae LOVE. on 6 0 66s cee Sophomore 25 29 
matoebDes Lovell... ocho. we Sophomore 21 29 
ieteny Mas Biddle. oo c7 sen. aker Freshman 39 
GeOmGartn Waites... <ccnes ee Freshman 41 13 

EAU LAKODILGs sm. : cco ote Freshman 37 

Cornelia Lounsbuty -2s.<:.2..00- Freshman 51 
Porn Cunlcn NLIMGh ts. totic anes Freshman 15 11 
SPEECH nae Gel. tea eee Freshman Si 23 
Pelenelsochmidt’ ).. 27.45.00 Freshman if De 
Pauline Keeling .......6c..a008 Freshman 15 ot 
mewarcd VanDeusen .2......... Freshman 12 So 
516 495 

GRAMMAR 
miorence COOper, 2... ..0 as ae eae: Eighth 19 24 
Wienion ws brainard 6) cee. mene Eighth 18 21 
eleanor La Wilber, icin, ast een Eighth 20 18 
Caroline: Lhawley .2..2....<sen8 Eighth a 25 
BSD Cllemla. «Kh OSSti oe vas oe ces Eighth 20 20 
PNG litee WAN TZ. ss cineca ccs Cae aeee Eighth 19 23 
aa llmIVACKEY. cc. eecccts. acct Eighth 17 26 
134 157, 
WHITTIER 

NintdredsC.-Deatd’ «of. c:¢20an eee Seventh 16 22 
PPOVOCH VAN. LAtC saice eects cae Seventh 23 16 
MA DeCLAGrerDEriCh ci cies ces os Seventh 20 22 
FeOSeeiV aa Na Shion osfi yet oon cco Seventh 12 15 
Miia. GrOSCh ice si ecc at Seventh 11 ZZ 
Plarriet. Humphrey. ........s3.« Sixth 15 27 
PeILOUISG UAVtON |. sy vo cie'e orien’ ais Sixth 1 30 
112 154 


Total 
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STILLMAN 

Teacher Grade Boys Girls Total 

PCI SAMO TNSON «45. <s5r obec seein’ Opportunity 16 16 
PORE COMME EIUNE. Osis cous ses os Opportunity 16 16 
Pe LEMOS as bis wea os cs vel Opportunity 10 10 
PMG AMPIC ATS 2 eS cect Sati wee Opportunity 18 18 
Reese COOK als. oe oe bce ecules Opportunity 8 5 13 
pela te ie COY Gye tic sek se ccs cae 6 Opportunity 6 11 
58 26 84 

EVERGREEN 
Miami bateman...ss<sseise es Sixth 19 21 40 
iene DAVIS. yoc4 esos ce vec Sixth 24 14 38 
Pizapethebozearth. «466.66 6a. 0s Sixth 20 18 38 
Re eremn eC UPL OM Se icsee son's 6 c's ob Fifth 16 13 29 
1B, lis LBs ys (Peas a a Fifth 27. 14 41 
Preterm ECONDAth Foss wk. vis ovis eee Fourth Zi 23 44 
Morothiy Brouwer ..<. kis. is... Fourth 17 25 42 
Piratices NIsCchwitZ =. 2+. ci cse.e Third 18 18 36 
ramones EF OFrbeS.. x03. ecsd 0 one Third P| 17 38 
PUOHCNCEROLEIY: as ice eicc ce ins’ Third 15 9 24 
Dessieee™ WHieht .f5¢seccds ress Second 25 19 44 
PmOrenCemriall 2.5 05... s eas sns Second ZI 21 42 
Ma Ue ON os oda hee db koe First Ls 19 34 
feeeizabeth Hopkins ..0...¥.2% First 18 11 29 
LG. LEAL EW ala Gi ape ea First 19 14 33 
Reape IeOIZe atx tes fo ssc v.00 ved Kindergarten 9 15 24 
Etizapeth b Angell... ...cs.... Kindergarten 19 19 38 
324 290 614 
FRANKLIN 
Pedetere JONTStON 4 y.. ec os dans Fifth - 19 23> * 42 
PrnactatiqovG Neil ..c. civ. 0¢ena ce Fifth 22 23 oe UES 
WALGMNESDOLON 0... sss eed wes ore Fourth’ :- 25 eo 44 
AON T ee QUENT Cn On Fourth - 20 17 37 
PCAC CSMIRINN G05... 8 oe lence aes Third 25 20 45 
PPAMAR EAT UCASTIC? fic 036 ccad oe ves Third 24 18 42 
Pannyabeckwithi.........6..800. Second 20 ‘+, 29 49 
Ney 2p 1G) bel (eta dp Second Zo 20 43 
PAULAR NTO WAY SIAN 6. es coe e's First 19 29 48 
PCRIITE MES CTIATC 5 6.5.5 a9 c5 oie kes! a 6 First Z3 21 ad 
Pe lamereeiitiet ats, aces ss ose v0 First 22 26 48 
PRGHISCMI Se Aer ics. eevee ves Kindergarten 30 24 54 
272 269 541 
WASHINGTON 

PT LE ORIILCES= 1c fa%0. cen esse Eighth 20 13 33 
Wandar Ze Peterson. © ...-..¢.5-6- Eighth 19 13 32 
M. Josephine Skillings ......... Seventh 26 16 42 
PeettazeleGunning =... 2......55%- Sixthes- 17 W522 39 
EiclemeOsDOrne .4 ii... eee wee Sixth 21 15 36 
PAIGE EU CERTIOIEZ 80. Geils ocala e ss Fifth 24 -20 | 44 


EVES 5 Cre 6. Fifth 21 19 40 
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Teacher Grade Boys Girls Total 
Marguerite Bondlics: xs..5-cs48 Fourth 25 Za 47 
ean’ Gilhllan ie sue ene eae Third 167° 23 39 
Buvitte Casella kun. seue meee Third 26 24 50 
Wiryime *Breads ss, ys eec meres Second 26 22 48 
Fadia -Beatyiccu sete Cece Second 29 19 48 
Bila Ve Kinney, ote en eee ee First 17 26 43 
Bronotheat Cases’ sos, Ge ee First on 16 43 
WiGlAZSCHTOCLEEEA eee ire. sae Kindergarten 14 19 33 
Matouerite: Beach a: fccs.ce eee Kindergarten 11 12 23 
Helen "| OSteH care ata eee Open Air 11 3 14 


BRYANT 
IMarilaiclein, sey vc as uber eee Fifth 20 27 47 
Geneva Gowen £%.... ..ei ene Fourth 20 23 43 
Piaeriet mK ODertsis ok: 2 2.5% wale Fourth 22 17 39 
HRVeL TDS ULGOUS Ns 6). ses. oe eee Third 26 19 45 
Niavettamk CVV VCKON. 2. hse Third 21 Zt 42 
MICIA WING VOOM ou 5 she amen Second 18 25 43 
Breances avVoodland j.o.04.66 08 Second 25 15 40 
WEINDIC ay ELE A ZOE” od os alee First 27 24 51 
Heat e Marsico. oS Sickest cae First 24 23 47 
Coca CAUUIISIOEM » cic conten Kindergarten 38 38 76 
241 232 473 

LINCOLN 
ReOTOLY OD, LC ane ee Fifth 19 22 41 
Bernice, Bb. Stow: 4. ..00 06s ae Fourth 25 17 42 
Fielen vA; Ramsey $./isceee cee ee Fourth 16 22 38 
Matvatee bubeisy-.s.. 22) sone Third 21 15 36 
early Ma rttth tara oattsacsn eee re Third 14 23 37 
Maldred pWhartom 4.2205 245.64 Second iZ 20 32 
MOUISeCe PPaAn Whe cn ee ae eee Second 23 14 37 
Pehel ROGELS) = ein ee First 24 13 37 
Mary: Marsh. his (YS ae First 25 19 44 
Elizabeth Fowler .........2-05..smdergarten 50 32 82 
i 229 197 426 

EMERSON 
Hane: CrawiOrd)s: ose cee oe ore Seventh Ze 18 40 
Wane anwirsdalies... as a us cek~ Seventh 13 23 36 
RUC H ot OA Daum hy cette ere Sixth 21 17; 38 
Weary learyins ses. ee eee Sixth 15 19 34 
DESSIe “SATSOM at AN wick eee Sixth 15 19 34 
Cassia Cooper’ Go.0 0. ccue cee Fifth 18 PS 40 
ElizabethibDoig: 2). Au eee Fourth 18 26 - 44 
Hath Hastings wees. Lhe ee ee Fourth 22 23 45 
Grace. Clapsaddle: <, so uci ce Third ZI 18 39 

PULL ioe bea Stina Bowne eked ee Third 17 20 a7s 

Jeannette: Kenely) nc. chevewente Second 15 26 41 


Geitrude Rand Sc ance cee eas Second 18 22 40 
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Teacher Grade Boys Girls Total 
Pyamies Dus tastman! vo. 6. Se. First 19 17 36 
IM UCAMDALLICY )< a. sos. ss die ea vs First 16 16 32 
Pade POCHINICE. st fu caste etek First 14 20 34 
Pe eae NCISOI. uh ose fe ook Pindergarten 37 34 Al 


1 


JEFFERSON 

Piizabetn) Webber.) 0.5 0c ceca Seventh 24 18 42 
PGR CMC AL UIE oo. 6 ais wrcce neh es Sixth 21 25 46 
Rietr Pare tro the <1. lol sc eae ale’s Fifth 22 7 39 
RAI EILCE ote ees ake cc ow kode aes 6% Fifth 22, Ve PS 40 
Pra NII DS oo s,s 6 low v0.0 0 Fourth 14 17 31 
DISCS aS GA eg ten Fourth 14 22 36 
MEAT OTIe TO ALDOUL- ches sass slasae’s Third 10 18 28 
Peonces bi, Glenit 0.5... .siees <0 Third 13 20 33 
NOLES AT MASEL “iccis eons cc snows Second 22 17 39 
TAN COTA CO Sic vou s%s, asin einen nid 0 Second 16 18 34 
Prerere eight \. 245.2 ses eee ee First 265} 20 43 
Pte ary UIT n.d on ons cone cnie es First 25 19 44 
PCTS GORY C8. oo civ since scorn win cs Kindergarten 21 26 47 

247 255 502 

IRVING 

a VO oy 5 PO CTE. op ocecy Sigisns vo wranolere ® Seventh 13 Ws 30 
Wee awe a CSOl 55. oectrese Be mets Seventh ad 7, 14 31 
ie ramMea kill. 12, 64. fo acwa ntsc. _ Sixth 17 19 36 
Crrotde Gilichke oo hs sticeecGiees Sixth 20 16 36 
Elizabeth Greenleaf ............ Fifth 16 20 36 
Bb eiotnarine Nelson: ...o.-.c0.6 6 « Fifth 24 16 40 
POLE EL OLGEI ese e Oo yews Fourth 15 fat 42 
PRC RECON 6 isc ck be od val oes Fourth Ze 16 38 
Paw IO At KE 0. 5 et ees See hard. 19 22 41 
WE Vee ENDS <5 eos erie eee 8 Third 24 14 38 
PMc emia t haTrete 5.23. 6is ls ee Second 20 22 42 
Pelee GIGGINGS Jee ces. eds Second 20 17 ou, 
USERS 2 A105 yo a ar First 21 24 45 
SCOP CIA ICK EP ore. ute cee ee eee First 23 Zi 44 
PATA DOTIAIWY TILE) ob lic cvs aac os Kindergarten 26 20 53 
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